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A LITERARY WIFE. 


By Emity CONSTANCE COOK. 


R. BUNGLE had been married for some months before he 
discovered that his wife had literary tendencies. Theirs 
had been a short engagement, and perhaps Camilla had felt a natural 
shyness of submitting her writings to her future husband, who was 
himself a full-fledged critic and journalist. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Bungle, perhaps as a result of being christened Camilla, had 
always, from her childhood, indulged a habit of secret scribbling, 
and she had no intention of leaving it off because of so trivial an 
occurrence asmatrimony. Like the charming Petrea of Frederika 
Bremer’s romance, ‘‘ The Neighbours,” she had written cantos of 
immeasurable length,—till the lines, indeed, grew too big for any 
sheet of paper to hold them. She had sent poem after poem, sonnet 
after sonnet, to magazines and newspaper editors,—alas ! without 
success. But Mr. Bungle, though she knew he was an editor 
(perhaps this fact had first attracted her to him), had never been 
favoured with any communication of this kind. Camilla had, as 
we said, all along instinctively felt that she could not bear to be 
criticised by him.. So, after the honeymoon, when they had settled 
down in their quiet little suburban villa, all this came quite as a 
surprise to him. 

It began in this way. Mr. and Mrs. Bungle, notwithstanding 
the editorship (which, after all, is a somewhat comprehensive term), 
were poor and struggling, as it is good and wholesome for all young 
couples to be. Camilla had a limited amount doled out to her every 
week to keep house on, and Tom; who supervised the accounts, 
noticed that she spent a considerable sum on stamps. Then he 
caughtglimpses of sundry notes and parcels in unknown handwritings, 
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directed to Mrs. Bungle ; and finally he surprised her in the very act 
of sending off a sonnet to an editor. Seeing, therefore, that she had 
no alternative, Camilla confessed, and produced with pride two 
diminutive printed proofs, as well as a cupboard full of MSS. in 
various stages of dust and decay, and all bearing signs of postal wear 
and tear. 

Tom was interested, and rashly hazarded the remark that the 
things showed some signs of promise. Camilla was delighted, and 
forthwith made Tom into her literary adviser—a post which he was 
soon to find anything but a sinecure. 

The Bungles’ ménage was humble : the remaining members of 
the household were, Jane, the housemaid, who had formerly been 
Camilla’s maid; Amelia, the cook; and last, but not least, Miss 
Martha Skeggs, Mr. Bungle’s aunt, who had considerately come 
to “ board” with the young couple for the six months following their 
marriage. Jane was a clever girl and decidedly original. In her 
secret heart she venerated Camilla as a genius of the first water, but 
it would never have done to let her mistress know this. So she kept 
her well in order, and never omitted to scold her whenever she was 
more unpractical than usual. Camilla took the scoldings meekly, 
for she thought with the celebrated Mrs. Tulliver, that it was better 
to be scolded by a servant who “took an interest” in her, than to 
be treated with the most servile adulation by one who didn’t. On 
the whole, too, Camilla found it less trouble to let Jane manage her, 
than to manage Jane. As for Aunt Martha, she, though kind in the 
main, was a lady of the “ old school,” and didn’t approve of literary 
wives, holding Camilla’s taste in that line in contempt. “If you 
had half a dozen children to sew for, you couldn’t scribble all day,” 
she remarked sternly one morning. 

“ But I can’t degin with six children !” Camilla replied plaintively : 
‘“‘and besides, I should be very sorry ”—severely—“ ever to have so 
many! And I fase sewing!” 

“Tt is a more feminine accomplishment than writing,” continued 
Aunt Martha, ignoring her niece’s remark ; “and you would be 
much better occupied in mending yours and Tom’s clothes, or doing 
a little pretty fancy-work.” 

Aunt Martha would have doubtless agreed with George Elict’s 
old maids, that what a husband really needs is someone who can 
“ soothe his cares with crochet, and respond to all his most cherished 
ideas with beaded urn-rugs and chair-covers in German wool !” 

Literature for literature’s sake is one thing, but literature which 
is lucrative is another ; and it was a long time before Camilla struck 
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a lucky vein with her writings. At last, however, she succeeded in 
getting a paper accepted by one of the magazines. Instead of at- 
tempting any more cantos and imaginary tales, she had begun to write 
of real things, and she soon found that, for publishing purposes, 
an ounce of experience is worth a pound of invention. And when 
the article was at length printed and paid for, words fail to describe 
Camilla’s pride! She would have liked the cheque framed, and 
quite grudged Tom’s sending it to the bank,—even treasuring the 
Editor’s letter of acceptance. Tom laughed at her, but in reality he was 
as much pleased as she. Jane pronounced it “ glorious,” and even 
Aunt Martha had to give a grudging approval on seeing the cheque. 

Camilla spent that money—the first of her earning—many times 
over in imagination. Indeed, I should be sorry to say how many 
small extravagances it was made to cover! Despite Aunt Martha, 
Milly now devoted herself more than ever to writing. She was full 
of energy, and after the success of her first paper, began writing on 
at least eight subjects at once. Her little blue note-book, in which 
all her straying ideas were to be recorded, accompanied her every- 
where ; and Jane was instructed to bring it up to her mistress’s 
bedside every morning with her early cup of tea. Already in the 
future she saw herself famous. 

But many rebuffs were yet in store for her. For some weeks, for 
instance, she diligently wrote for a lady’s paper; but after con- 
tributing a column per week of notes, dress gossip, &c., which were 
duly printed, she received no pay. She wrote a plaintive little note 
to the office of the said journal, modestly suggesting that she should 
receive some emolument. The journal “didn’t recollect” Mrs. 
Bungle’s contributions; would she kindly find and send them? 
Camilla, by dint of some trouble and research, sent about half a 
pound of “clippings,” and was rewarded by a postal order for the 
modest sum of four-and-sixpence ! 

Then Mrs. Bungle tried again the higher class of magazines, but 
here, too, trouble awaited her. She soon became familiar with every 
form of polite refusal, from the printed circular to the elaborately 
worded note. Some of the editors sent her MSS. back with a 
rapidity that spoke well for the postal arrangements of the suburb ; 
some wrote complimentary notes declining them after the space of a 
few months. The manuscripts in these cases were very dirty from 
being so long “pigeon-holed” and forgotten; but the editor or 
publisher made things pleasant by calling the story or article “ bright 
and taking,” or by regretting that a “ glut in the book-market ” pre- 
vented his “availing himself,” &c., &€c. 
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Camilla believed it all and was delighted. She uncomplainingly 
copied out the dirty first and last pages again, before sending the 
things again on their travels. “That editor is a man of discernment,” 
she said proudly ; “he can tell rising talent.” “It doesn’t mean 
anything, it’s a mere form,” Tom grunted ; but Camilla wasn’t listen- 
ing, for, with a look of intense abstraction, she was drawing lines 
with red ink down elaborate margins. 

Mr. Bungle soon found that it was no light matter to be the 
husband of an “L.L.” as Dickens called his literary ladies. No 
manuscript was ever sent off without his opinion and criticism being 
first asked, and generally, with some grumbling, obtained. And when 
Camilla wrote notes to publishers (she was one of those people who 
think that a great deal depends on the wording of the note), Tom was 
always consulted. Indeed, in the evening his wife sometimes insisted 
on his dictating the publishers’ letters to her. Now Tom, after a 
hard day’s work, liked a quiet nap after dinner, and these perpetual 
interruptions sometimes made him cross. 

“ Nonsense, Milly! you’re not a fool,” he would say impatiently. 
“ Write it yourself!” 

“Your letters sound so much more masculine,” Milly would 
reply. It was the pride of her heart to be supposed to be a man, 
and have her letters addressed, C. Bungle, Esq. It took away half 
the sting of rejecticn. 

Then, after the letter was written, it had to be directed. ‘Tom! 
look out the address for me,” cried Milly. 

Poor Tom only groaned at this second appeal—he was sinking 
into the sweetest of slumbers again. 

“ Very well, since you're so cross, I won’t speak again,” said Mrs. 
Bungle. “ I'll go on with the end of that other paper I began last 
week on ‘The Garden in May.’ I shan’t wake you up till it’s done.” 

So Camilla scribbled away diligently all the evening at ‘“ The 
Garden in May.” Aunt Martha went off to bed, and Jane came in 
with the coffee, but Milly was much too abstracted to take any count 
of mundane matters. As the clock struck eleven, she wrote the last 
word of her article—and with a triumphant flourish of her pen she 
cried, “I’ve done it! Tom, I’ve done it!” 

Tom woke up with a start and pulled himself together. He felt 
all the crossness of the newly awakened. “ You're just like a barn- 
door fowl cackling over its egg,” he said ; then with a resigned sigh 
continued, “ Bring it here!’ 

Camilla plumped the MS. down before him. And now a new 
woe arose. Tom insisted on cutting down most of Camilla’s 
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favourite passages and quotations. (Camilla Kad, it must be re- 
marked, a perfect mania for dragging in quotations, so to speak, “ by 
the ears” ; especially if they happened to be from Emerson). She 
insisted that they should be retained. 

“Very well,” said Tom, who was rapidly becoming waspish ; 
“then why do you consult me about the thing at all, if you don’t 
want my advice? The article, as it stands, is very trite ; yes, your 
style certainly wants tinkering up a bit.” 

“It’s very hard, Tom,” pouted Camilla, “‘ that you don’t seem to 
think as much of my abilities as the Editor of ‘Emancipated Woman’ 
does.” 

Now the Editor of “ Emancipated Woman” was the same who had 
called Camilla’s paper “ bright and taking.” Milly thought she had 
barbed her shaft. But Tom merely said, unkindly : 

“ And did he take it ?” 

Mrs. Bungle didn’t heed this gibe. “You never do,” she went 
on, “seem to have much opinion of my things till they appear in 
print, and then, why you’re ready to say anything nice about them. 
Now, Kadijah, the wife of Mahomet, believed in him when no one 
else did—and you ” 

Camilla wept. 

“Oh, hang it all!” said Tom wearily, “don’t go into heroics ! 
Bother Kadijah! I only wanted to help you. Here, take the 
thing.” 

Then Camilla, who, after all, was not unreasonable, noticed how 
jaded he looked, and was sorry. So the quarrel was made up, and 
Tom attained his object, which was, we regret to say, that of finishing 
his nap undisturbed. 

But this was not the only “ breeze ” that Camilla’s literary aspira- 
tions caused between her and Tom during the first year of their life 
together. Mr. Bungle was, on the whole, an amiable helpmate ; but 
even amiable people will sometimes be tired and hot ; and the next 
domestic discord happened on a close evening, when the poor man 
had only just returned from a long and fatiguing day of work. On 
this occasion only, and for perhaps one brief moment, he may have 
wished that the wife of his bosom were simply domestic—in order 
that she might hang up his dusty overcoat, and placing him in a 
cosy armchair, pour out for him a freshly-made cup of tea. Instead 
of this, he found his Camilla seated in the one comfortable arm- 
chair herself, note-book and pencil in hand, and with her forehead 
puckered into a thousand wrinkles. 

“Tom !” she cried, “oh! do tell me what rhymes to ‘ eternal’?” 
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“ Vernal,” suggested Tom. 

“Oh, bother, of course I’ve thought of ‘vernal,’ but that’s so 
commonplace.” 

“Infernal !” then said Tom, with just a shade of crossness. ‘I 
say, Camilla, the room’s infernally hot, at any rate! How can you 
stand it? And the tea and the muffins are stone-cold.” 

“Well, you shouldn’t be an hour late,” remarked Camilla, rising 
and putting away the beloved note-book with a sigh. 

Camilla did not read very much, but she made the best and the 
most of what she did read. With her, a little knowledge was made 
to go a very long way. People who knew her very slightly were 
apt to think her quite a mine of learning. She was fond of bringing 
in allusions in her writings to Herbert Spencer, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
and more particularly, as we said, to Emerson. Now, if there was 
one author whom the practical Tom hated more than any other, it 
was Emerson. And unfortunately, Camilla, for reasons best known 
to herself, often put on, so to speak, the Emersonian mood at 
dinner time, with her black lace evening dress. ‘The worst of it was, 
that Emerson seemed to have something to say about everything— 
even the domestic leg of mutton was not exempt from an Emer- 
sonian tag ; and on more than one occasion Mr. Bungle might have 
been heard to mutter something uncomplimentary about the great 
man. And Martha, who knew nothing about Emerson, used at 
these times to sit at table in silence: she was usually reflecting how 
much happier dear Tom would have been, if he had only taken her 
advice, and married a comfortable little “‘ domestic ” wife, after the 
type of Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Robinson ; a wife who would have 
kept to her own domain, have worshipped her husband from a 
respectful distance, and kept his socks nicely mended. 

Camilla, not content with prose, now tried her hand at poetry 
again ; and great was her surprise when at last a sonnet was ac- 
cepted—the same that needed once a rhyme to “eternal ”—and the 
sum of one guinea paid for it by the “ Ladies’ Companion.” Then Mrs. 
Bungle became really proud. That sonnet had already cost her 
1os., for she was so engrossed while writing it that she had lost that 
amount while paying the weekly bills, in consequence of the rhymes 
which were perpetually flitting through her head. It is hard to 
expect a poet to be practical! Tom, when appealed to for conso- 
lation, had unsympathetically remarked, “that the sonnet when 
printed would never fetch ros.,” and now Camilla had got a whole 
guinea, so it was a decided “score” for her when Jane brought her 
up the fateful letter with her matutinal tea. “Oh! Jane,” cried 
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Camilla, tearing open the note with trembling fingers, “my poem’s 
accepted! And only think,” she went on, burning for sympathy, 
“they'll give me a guinea for it!” 

Jane knew about as much of poetry as a Hottentot. ‘“ Was it 
the letter you asked me to post to the City last week ?” she inquired, 
sympathetically ; “ because if that was it, then all I can say is, you’ve 
won your money easy ; it didn’t weigh hardly nothing!” 

“ Oh! but it was poetry, you see,” said Camilla, rather non- 
plussed at this reckoning of literary value by weight. 

But this didn’t seem to alter Jane’s opinion. 

* It’s such a comfort too, to have it off my mind,” pursued Mrs. 
Bungle. “I wonder what I’d better write for next?” 

“ The ‘Family Herald’s’ a nice paper, ’m,” suggested Jane. “* Why 
don’t you try sending to that? I could bring you up a number to 
see, for I take it in. There’s quite nice pieces in it, and none of 
those tales that are so long you forget the beginning before you get 
to the hend.” 

Camilla thanked her, but, on the whole, reserved herself for a 
more ambitious undertaking. The Editor of “ Emancipated Woman” 
had written encouragingly to her. She would devote her best ener- 
gies to writing an article for him, to be called “ The Mother of the 
Future.” It should strike a higher flight, she was resolved, than any 
of her previous performances. She said nothing to Tom about it till 
it was finished ; but she wrote at it hard every day for a fortnight, till 
Aunt Martha really thought her niece had at last taken leave of her 
senses. Camilla was deeply engrossed ; not being herself even a 
“ Mother of the Present,” she did not know anything at all about her 
subject ; but perhaps this was just as well, as she could approach it 
with an entirely open mind. She devoted particular pains to the 
peroration, which ran thus :-— 

“The mind of the Mother of the Future must progress after 
marriage, instead of deteriorating as it often does at present. She 
will have to prepare herself for giving advice and help to her 
children when they most need it. She will not do this by becoming 
a vegetable, or by leading for many years the life of a cow. Mellin’s 
food and Jager’s clothes do not fulfil all the requirements of children. 
There are canaries—we have kept them ourselves ”— (Camilla was 
proud of using the editorial ‘“‘ we”)—“ that succeeded very well with 
eggs, but when these were hatched, succeeded equally well in 
smothering their chicks. So also the Mother of the Present 4 

Camilla had got as far in this effusion as “The Mother of the 
Present,” and was warming to her theme, when the study door 
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opened and a smutty face appeared—Amelia, the cook’s. If anything 
will drive away the muse, it is housekeeping details. 

“ Well, what is it?” cried poor Camilla, disturbed in her trans- 
cendental flight. It was hard! “Oh! the dinner! Do think of 
something yourself.” 

“This is the wust-managed ’ouse as ever J see,” said Jane to 
Amelia that night, in the solitude of the kitchen. “Things ain't 
done in no sort of order, and as to Miss Skeggs, she’s the last straw. 
That poor young thing” (Jane meant her mistress) “ one can’t but 
pity her: she’d never go out fit to be seen if I didn’t see to her 
clothes, and put her straight fust. She ain’t one of the sort as cares 
for dress. She’s all for writing, like ’im ; they’re one as bad as the 
other !” 

And when the wonderful article was finished, many were the 
trial letters that Camilla wrote to the Editor before she could fix on 
one that suited her. She tried all styles. For once she thought she 
would do this on her own account, without plaguing Tom. But she 
had to have recourse to his decision in the end. She read him the 
two best aloud. The first began thus: 


“ Dear Sir,”—(“ or is that too atfectionate ?” asked Camilla), “1 
send you a paper, which I think you will find, deals efficiently with a 
not-sufficiently-recognised problem of the present day.” (“I thought 
it was to do with the future?” said Tom. ‘“ Oh! how dreadfully 
consistent you are,” cried Camilla.) ‘ Several members of my 
family” (it is to be feared that Camilla here told a white lie, unless 
she referred to Jane or the cat Jimmy), “several members of my 
family have expressed favourable views concerning it. I need hardly 
inform you that I am a contributor to the des¢ magazines "—(“ Won’t 
that hurt his feelings?” inquired Tom; “he'll perhaps think you 
don’t include his among the number ”)—“ and I have the honour to 
remain 

* Your obedient servant, 
“C. BUNGLE.” 


“ There! perhaps he'll think that I’m a man!” cried Milly 
triumphantly ; “that’s the best of not writing in the third person.” 

** But how can a man know anything about the ‘ Mother of the 
Future’? Tom asked. “ You’d better change it into the ‘ Father.’ ” 

“ Oh! I forgot,” said Camilla. ‘Well, I can easily alter that by 
signing my full name. Now for the other.” 

“ The other ” was written in the third person. 

“Mrs. Bungle presents her compliments to the Editor of 
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‘Emancipated Woman,’ and begs to submit to him the enclosed 
manuscript, which, being on a matter of special import at the present 
time, she thinks may interest the readers of your very high-class 
magazine.” 

“ Isn’t it in quite a literary style?” asked Camilla, pleased with 
herself. 

“‘ H’m, I don’t know whether the Editor will think your style very 
literary,” said the unkind censor; “you’ve only come to your third 
line, and you’ve lost your third person.” 

“Oh! bother,” said Camilla, and sat down to correct her note. 

“ There ! that'll do,” said Tom; “ the second’s the best, if you'll 
only leave out ‘high-class.’ That’s spreading the butter almost too 
thick. But send it off, for heaven’s sake, and get it out of the way!” 

“ Well!” said Camilla to herself next day, as she entrusted her 
beloved parcel to the post-office, “if this gets printed, it won’t be 
even the money I shall care about so much as the honour and glory 
of the thing !” 

And the paper was accepted ! 

But the “honour and glory of the thing” were a long time 
coming. When at length a proof of “ The Garden in May ” arrived, 
it was already December ; and by the time that “ The Mother of the 
Future” was printed, poor Camilla’s ideas and theories had been 
completely revolutionised—with the result that she is now ready to 
talk, or even write, about Mellin’s food, or any food, as much as and 
even more than the ladies she held up to ridicule in that memorable 
paper. 

Her theories are still far in advance of her practice, for she has 
lately written for the “ Mother’s Chronicle ” a very stirring and suc- 
cessful article anent the Ruskinian mode of education, advocating 
that a child should have only a bunch of keys and a box of wooden 
bricks to play with ; although we have reason to believe that Master 
Tommy’s nursery is in reality very well stocked. It is even reported 
that his mother pays by her writings for his requirements in that line. 

This, Mr. Bungle does not entirely approve of ; he fears lest 
some taint of their origin may adhere to the toys, and his little 
daughter Camilla catch the cacoethes scribendi, for he considers that 
in one family it is enough to have a “ literary wife.” 
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ABOUT A PORTRAIT AT WINDSOR. 


N Windsor Castle, in the Vandyke Room, there is a portrait which 
has puzzled a good many visitors. It isan undoubted Vandyke ; 
it shows a pretty face—a trifle sensual, perhaps—but who the lady 
may have been whose features it immortalises nobody seems to 
know. ‘Somebody ”—‘ Somebody connected with Charles II.”— 
“Some French lady or other”—are guesses rather than information 
offered. “ Murray” used to call the lady by her right name. But 
lately, for some reason or other, she has in his description become 
transformed into “ Madame de St. Croix,” which probably sounds 
safer.” Formerly she figured as “ Beatrix de Cusance, Princesse de 
Cantecroix,” which was correct—unless the more illustrious title be 
given her which for a few brief hours she legitimately bore, though 
never actually crowned, that of “ Duchess.of Lorraine.” 

There is a good deal of history graven in those smiling features— 
curious, changeful history of her own life—and history, more im- 
portant, of nations, on which she exercised a decisive influence. It 
was thinking of her, not least, that Richelieu penned those truthfully 
reproachful words : “ Les plus grandes et les plus importantes menées 
qui se fassent en ce royaume sont ordinairement commencées et con- 
duites par des femmes.” Without her and Madame de Chevreuse— 
perhaps, it would be too much to say that France might still be with- 
out that Lorraine of which she felt it so great a hardship to lose a 
portion in 1871 ; but certainly the tide of events during the past 
three centuries would have taken a very different course from that 
which it actually did—different, probably, for the better. 

Beatrix was “somebody connected with our Charles II.”—it is 
quite true. Without that link with our own Court her portrait would 
scarcely have found a place in Windsor Castle, and the sorry poet 
Flecknoe—Dryden’s ‘ MacFlecknoe”—-would certainly not have 
rhymed upon her beauty and “vertue” in most halting and un- 
melodious lines, now long forgotten even by students of literature. But 
her connection with our “ gay monarch ” was of the briefest, a mere 
sly nibbling at forbidden fruit while the real good-man was away, 
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closely watched by Spanish guards in the dark tower of Toledo—that 
same martial and romantic duke to whom our Charles I. addressed 
urgent prayers to become his saviour, and on whom he conferred the 
proud title of “Protector of Ireland.” It seems odd now—to us, 
with our modern notions of Lorraine, as a small and very helpless 
province of France—to think, that on the wayward ruler of that petty 
duchy, himself at the time an exile, should our Charles have built up 
hopes of his own preservation in the storms of the Great Rebellion. 
There can be, however, no doubt about the fact. In June 1651! 
Viscount Taaffe, Sir Nicholas Plunket, and Geffrey Browne, by order 
of the Marquis of Clanricarde, King Charles’s deputy, formally waited 
upon Duke Charles IV. of Lorraine at Brussels, “to solicit his aid in 
favour of the (then) unhappy kingdom of Ireland.” The mission 
was considered of such pressing importance that Lord Taaffe, in order 
not to delay it, put off the call which in duty he owed to the Duke 
of York, then residing at Antwerp. Charles IV. rather rashly under- 
took the office pressed upon him, formally accepted the style and 
title of “ Protector of Ireland,” fitted out—though not owning an 
inch of seaboard—a man-of-war, which he christened “ Espérance de 
Lorraine ”—and there the matter ended. 

With this adventurous Charles IV. was the life of the beautiful 
Beatrix bound up from girlhaod todeath. It was a romantic affair— 
in some of its episodes a little sadly comical—and since we have con- 
stituted ourselves guardians of her effigy, her story may be worth 
telling. 

The Cusances were an old, distinguished, and very wealthy family 
in the Franche Comté, when the Comté was a province, not of France, 
but of the Empire. At the present time the “ Almanach de Gotha” 
knows them no more, nor any French or German “ Peerage.” But 
in their own day they ranked among the best of bloods, the strains 
of the Hapsburghs and the Granvelles mingling in their veins. 
“Gentillesse de Cusance ” had in whilom Burgundy become a pro- 
verbial saying. ‘The family owned a wide tract of territory in the 
mountainous country through which flows the Doubs, and among 
those hills, forming part of the Jura, stood, twenty miles from Besancon, 
their Castle Belvoir. Of this proud family Beatrix was, with two 
sisters—one of whom was a nun, while the other had married a 
cousin on the mother’s side, a Count de Berghes, of the Low Countries 
—left the last offspring. There was no male to perpetuate the name. 
At twenty she was known as “la personne la plus belle et la plus 
accomplie de la province.” People raved about her. Abbé Hugo, 

' See the Afemoirs of the Family of Taaffe, p. 13. 
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the Lorrain Duke’s father-confessor, in his MS. history (which has 
never been published, for fear of giving offence to the French), de- 
scribes her as “ of a little more than middle height, and exquisitely 
proportioned.” “She possessed,” he said, “ just sufficient emdon- 
point to impart to her wxe mine haute et un port majestueux.” Her 
face, something between oval and round, was marked by a particu- 
larly clear complexion and an animated expression. Her eyes were 
blue and well-placed ; her hair was of a light ash colour ; her mouth 
small, and of a brilliant red ; her teeth were of pearly whiteness, 
and well-ranged ; neck, arms, hands were all “beautifully delicate, 
white, and admirably shaped”; in fact, you could not desire a 
more perfect specimen of feminine humanity. 

With this beauty it was the happy, or unhappy, lot of the no less 
handsome Charles IV. to become acquainted at the impressionable 
age of thirty, when to the eye, at any rate, he represented all that 
was manly and chivalrous. He was then the beau-ideal of the sex, 
unequalled in all accomplishments peculiar to the privileged Man of 
the tip-top strata, a brilliant horseman, fencer, tilter, and love-maker 
in the bargain—a veritable “ Don Juan, alike in love and in politics,” 
as his own historian, my friend M. des Robert, has aptly styled him. 

The two were for the first time brought together in 1634. 
Charles was then for the moment—a pretty extended moment—alack- 
land prince. Counting a little too confidingly upon the help of that 
“Empire” which was always ready to claim and never ready to pro- 
tect, and moreover upon equally treacherous Spain, he had defied 
France—with the result of being by her turned out of his dominions. 
We, too, have something to answer for in the matter. For, as in the 
days of Edward I.—when we actually paved the way for the French 
conquest of Lorraine, and helped to make Bar a French province— 
we had once more sent the Lorraine force into Champagne with the 
same disastrous result. But if Charles was driven from his duchy, 
he had carried his brilliant little army with him—there was no better 
in Europe. Though he had not yet crowned his head with the 
immortal laurels of Nordlingen, he had gained a high reputation as a 
dashing general, and a tactician of ready, and indeed perfectly amaz- 
ing, resource. The French feared him, in spite of their superior 
numbers. The Austrians and Spaniards were eager for his alliance, 
and willing to pay him his own price. He was stationed, in com- 
mand of his own troops and some Spaniards, at Besancon, where life 
was then made gay indeed to the military visitors. Very butterfly 


that he was—forgetting altogether his homely Duchess Nicole, who - 


was far away—Charles fluttered about merrily trom flower to flower, 
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almost thankful to Providence for having by her otherwise harsh 
judgment driven him to such captivating “pastures new ” for the cult 
of Cupid. He was told, of course, of the bewitching beauty of 
3elvoir. Sated already with objects of admiration, he, however, 
at first scarcely paid heed to the praises of her charms. But once 
he met her, the hearts of both were in a twinkling all aflame. Charles 
could think of no one else, and gave himself up entirely to the 
worship of Beatrix. He did not at the time enjoy the best of reputa- 
tions among respectable folk. He had dabbled a little too freeiy in 
illicit loves. Accordingly old Madame de Cusance observed the 
young people’s mutual passion with very reasonable alarm, and to 
prevent its being carried to a dangerous length, she packed Beatrix 
off in hot haste to lonely Belvoir. To a lover of Charles’s mettle, 
however, twenty miles was a stimulant rather than an obstacle 
to love-making. Every day saw him galloping out to pursue his 
courting. ‘There were French spies and scouts all round, watching 
for the cavalier, eager to carry him off, as their comrades had not 
long before carried off our ambassador, Montagu, to Coifly. By 
narrow breakneck paths, which are shown to the present day, Charles 
threaded his way adventurously through the forest, where it seems a 
marvel that he did not again and again come to grief. No feat, 
however, was too hazardous, no risk too great for him to encounter 
in the pursuit of his romantic passion. Accordingly the old lady, 
like a prudent, motherly Dutch matron that she was, saw nothing 
for it but to carry her daughter very much further away, to Brussels, 
where she still had her family mansion, the Hotel Berghes. There 
Charles could not at once follow, for he had his army to look after; 
and, moreover, the French stood in the way like a massive wall. No 
sooner, however, had he gathered his fresh bays on the field of 
Nordlingen, and brought the campaign of 1635 to a more or less 
satisfactory conclusion, than, still homeless and landless, he hurried 
likewise to Brussels, which was then the recognised gathering-place 
of all the poor victims of Richelieu’s grasping policy. However, in 
one way he had been forestalled. In the interval the old countess, 
thinking in her innocence that nothing could so effectually put a 
stop to undesirable love-making as an actual marriage with another 
party, had compelled her beautiful daughter to marry Leopold 
D’Oiselet, Prince de Cantecroix, a great personage both in the 
Franche Comté and in Germany. That ought to have made all 
things sure. In truth, it did nothing of the kind. Beatrix and 
Charles remained as infatuatedly in love as before, and pursued their 
amour seemingly with all the greater zest and determination, because 
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there was now a legal hindrance. The husband, as it happened, 
was not the only difficulty in the way. All the Lorrain princes and 
princesses—expelled, like Charles, from their own country, and 
assembled in the capital of the Austrian Netherlands—set their faces 
dead against the lady, and positively refus2d to have anything to do 
with her. Beatrix did not care. She could afford to snap her fingers 
at Nicole, Nicolas-Francois, Claude, Henriette, and the rest of them, 
so long as Charles remained devoted to her ; and soon we find her, 
the lawful wife of Prince Cantecroix, openly avowing herself “the 
fiancée” of the Lorrain Duke, who was himself lawfully married. 
The situation gave rise to not a little intriguing. There was the 
Duchess Nicole, of course, altogether opposed to the /iaison. She 
was a most worthy princess, an exemplary wife, but a little heavy 
and humdrum. Her match with Charles was a pure mariage de 
convenance. She was the last preceding duke’s eldest daughter, 
and to her by right the crown should have descended. That is 
why Henri IV. of France, shortly after Louis XIII. was born, had 
insisted upon his being engaged to her, as a baby. Nicole’s own 
choice would have been the illegitimate son of her uncle, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, Baron d’Ancerville, an exceedingly gifted 
young man, to whom Nicole’s father was ardently attached, and 
whom he had got created sovereign Prince of Phalsbourg. But 
there was that ugly bar-sinister, which it would not have done to 
connect directly with the crown. Moreover, there was also a con- 
stitutional doubt respecting the law of succession. René II. had 
made a testament which no one had seen, but which was said to bar 
devise on the female side. All things considered, it seemed safer to 
wed Nicole, the female heiress, with Charles, who stood next in the 
male succession—although the two could not endure one another— 
and to marry d’Ancerville to Charles’s sister, Henriette, who in her 
turn could not abide the bastard. Henriette—subsequently the 
Princess of Phalsbourg—was herself a little so-so in matters of love. 
All the time that she was married to the first of her four successive 
husbands, she carried on a most curious amour with M. de Puylaurens, 
who, partly to please her, induced his master, the Duke of Orleans, 
to marry on the sly her sister Marguerite—which gave rise to the 
war between France and Lorraine, which again gave rise to all sorts 
of untoward developments. Under such circumstances, perhaps 
Henriette had no very clear right to be severe on her brother when 


he kicked a little over the traces. But she set all her batteries . 


playing against Beatrix—even going the length of circulating a 
forged letter purporting to come from Charles. Beatrix was for a 
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moment just a little staggered. She had followed Charles in spirit 
throughout his brilliant campaign, had kept spies about him, to 
inform her of all his doings, more particularly of his daily changing 
little amours. When the canonesses of Remiremont, who, as 
Montaigne tells us, took nulle obligation de virginité, kept him an 
honoured visitor in their house, and made a prodigious deal of him, 
she grew most unmistakably jealous. So this letter fell like seed 
on fairly prepared ground. But all was set right when Charles him- 
self appeared at Brussels, as ardent a lover as ever he had been, 
waiting on Beatrix’s every look, and giving up all to obtain her 
smiles. There was the old countess of course again to reckon with; 
the husband does not seem to have counted for much. But the old 
lady, foiled once more in her precautions, once more packed her 
daughter off out of harm’s way, this time back to Besangon. As a 
matter quite of course Charles hereupon proposed to the crowned 
heads with whom he was in league, that the next campaign must 
necessarily be carried on in the Franche Comté, where, indeed, the 
French had somewhat alarmingly gained the upper hand, and were 
at that time rather embarrassingly (for the Spaniards) investing Déle. 
As if to support him in his pleading, a deputation of Comtois mag- 
nates arrived at Brussels, headed, for irony, by the Prince de 
Cantecroix himself, begging the victor of Noérdlingen, with all the 
urgency which they were masters of, to come to their rescue, 
Charles did not keep them waiting long. He promptly led his army 
back to their old quarters at Besancon, where he scarcely repaid 
Cantecroix in a Christian spirit. For his father-confessor informs us 
that, being a devout “Catholic,” and believing implicitly in the 
efficacy of masses, he caused no less than three thousand such to be 
said, to obtain from Heaven his rival’s death. He drove the French 
away from Dole, but after that he would do nothing more. 
Fighting was all very well, but there was metal more attractive at 
Besancon. The old countess had given in at last to the inexorable 
ruling of fate. It was of no use transporting Beatrix backwards and 
forwards, while Charles followed so persistently after, and her own 
husband was so blind, or else so helpless. Things must be allowed 
to take their course. 

Charles’s masses had the desired effect. In February 1637 the 
Prince de Cantecroix died. In his testament he provided liberally 
for “ma bien aimée femme ”—which femme loyally lost no time 
in transferring herself from his house to one belonging to the duke. 

M. de Cantecroix being out of the way, the next thing to be done 
was to remove the no less inconvenient Duchess Nicole. From her 
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right to the throne Charles had already ousted her by a really 
grotesque farce enacted in concert with his father, to whom he had 
resigned the crown, as if it descended only in the male line, to receive 
it back a few days after by his father’s abdication, after just long 
enough time to procure the payment of all the elder duke’s debts out of 
the State Exchequer. Charles does not appear to have had masses said 
for Nicole’s death, but he very assiduously consulted the learned 
of Church and State concerning the possibility of obtaining a legal 
declaration of nullity of marriage. This was an easier process in 
those days than it is now; for, for want of any other plea, there 
was then always the charge of witchcraft to fall back upon, should 
the first plea, that of want of consent and undue influence, fail. - In 
the case of Charles and Nicole there certainly was gross incompati- 
bility of temper, and the marriage had begun, and continued, in 
mutual dislike, which might lend a colour of plausibility to the 
assertion of constraint. There had been a great to-do to get the two 
to consent at all. Charles’s mother at first could not be brought per- 
sonally to attend the wedding. And it is on record that when early 
next morning she somewhat indiscreetly drew the curtains of the bridal 
bed, she found the two wedded ones lying back-to-back, Nicole 
bathed in tears, and both declaring that they had not exchanged a 
word with cneanother. But still that plea only went a certain length, 
and was sure to be coldly looked upon by the Church. The allega- 
tion of witchcraft seemed a much safer card to play, because it would 
range the orthodox on the right side. There was a priest, Melchior 
de la Vallée, a great protégé of the late duke, who had baptized 
Nicole. Not only was he now accused of having “ thrown charms 
into Charles’s bed,” thereby producing an effect which certainly must 
have been very prejudicial, but, moreover, to make all things sure, 
he was alleged to have been a sorcerer before he performed the rite 
of baptism. Z7go, he was incompetent lawfully to baptize ; erga, 
Nicole was not properly baptized ; evgo, she was not a Christian ; ergo, 
the whole marriage must be void. Witnesses were, of course, pro- 
duced in sufficient numbers to prove what was asserted, and poor 
Melchior, having been duly condemned, was orthodoxly burnt at 
Custines. His property, too, was declared forfeited to the Crown— 
to be eventually employed by Charles, in a fit of remorse, to endow, 
by way of pious compensation, the great Chartreuse of Bosserville, 
in which Charles’s remains have found a last resting-place. That part 
of the business had been easily accomplished. It remained to 
obtain an authoritative opinion in support of nullity of marriage. 
The first person whom Charles decided to have recourse to was the 
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sainted P. Fourier of Mattaincourt, known as the “S. Vincent de 
Paul” of Lorraine, whose name would undoubtedly carry decisive 
weight. He, however, shook his head disapprovingly at the trumped- 
up charge, and would have nothing to do with the matter. The 
duke’s chancellor, Le Moleur—who had previously written com 
plimentary verses on the marriage with Nicole—turned out more 
accommodating. There certainly were good grounds, he declared 
for pronouncing the marriage null and void. That was all that Charles 
wanted. While despatching Le Moleur and his father-confesso1 
Cheminot to Rome, to obtain confirmation of this “ opinion,” he 
with the help of the latter, succeeded in silencing the last remaining 
doubts of Beatrix, and just nine days after Cantecroix’s death the two 
lovers put their signatures to the marriage contract which was to 
make them man and wife. Less than five weeks later the marriage 
was formally celebrated. Fourier tried to hurry up from Mattain- 
court in time to forbid it, but arrived too late. As questionable 
deeds should be, the marriage was: performed as a hole-and-corner 
affair, but up to a certain point it bore all the marks of regularity. On 
the evening of April 2, 1637, the duke’s physician Forget brought 
the zcaire (curate) of the parish of S. Pierre in Besancon a written 
authority from his curé (rector) to celebrate Sacraments wherever 
he might be called upon to do so. That done, Forget leads the 
vicaire by a roundabout way into Charles’s house, where he finds a 
sumptuous supper awaiting him. The food and liquor despatched, 
the unsuspecting curate is, in a temper which disposes him to comply 
with almost any demand made upon him, taken up into Charles’s own 
chamber, where the duke bluntly informs him: “Tu es ici pour 
bénir notre mariage.” Even in spite of the supper, the curate is a 
little taken aback. But the duke will stand no parleying. The 
ceremony is gone through. ‘The young couple, to place themselves 
entirely in order, comply with the customs of the diocese to the very 
tittle, embrace, break a loaf of bread between them, drink out of the 
same glass, and the thing is done. The curate receives twenty 
doubloons for his pains, and is, like everybody else present, pledged 
to silence. 

Secrecy was, however, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, absolutely out of the question, probably not even seriously 
desired for long. Soon we find the duke publicly owning Beatrix 
as his wife, and giving orders that she shall be treated as duchess 
and addressed “ Altesse.” She lives with Charles, rides with him, 
shows herself by his side to his soldiers, who conceive a violent fancy 
for her. Nicole and the Lorrain princes and princesses protest. 
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But they are far away, and can do no hurt. The old countess is 
brought to acquiesce in and recognise the marriage, and all seems 
to go as merrily as could be wished. Beatrix’s sister, the nun of Gray, 
confesses to pious scruples, and implores her sister not to do what is 
wicked, but is silenced with a simple, “ Vous n’étes qu’une enfant.” 
Father Fourier’s refusal to recognise her as duchess was thought a 
more serious matter ; for both Charles and Beatrix prided them- 
selves on being exemplary “‘ Catholics.” But against this was to be 
set that it suited Mazarin and the French Government to humour 
Charles in his supposed marriage, and encourage Beatrix with hopes 
of procuring for it Papal recognition—inasmuch as they wanted the 
lady to act as the convenient string by which to pull Charles like a 
puppet, and obtain his consent to a peace particularly advantageous 
to France, in all of which they proved successful. Under Du 
Hallier’s finessing and Beatrix’s coaxing the duke put his signature 
to the humiliating “Petite Paix.” The peace signed, Beatrix and 
her husband religiously undertook, side by side, a pilgrimage to 
Bonsecours, where they prayed for Heaven’s blessing upon their 
union, and afterwards they held their formal entry into Nancy, to the 
bewilderment of her husband’s loyal subjects, who, not knowing 
what to make of the double wedlock, cried out lustily at last, “ Que 
Dieu protege et bénisse le bon Duc Charles et ses deux femmes !” 
But there was mischief brewing. Nicole and her belongings 
would have been less than human if they had not set heaven and 
earth in motion to upset the new irregular union. When Cheminot 
and Le Moleur arrived at Rome—none too speedily—to bespeak the 
Pope’s approval, they found the Prince Nicolas-Francois already 
there, actively counterworking their game, on which even without 
such opposing influence the Vatican could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to smile. In the place of approval, they received fur answer 
nothing but black looks and a severe rebuke, coupled with a strict 
injunction to the Lady Beatrix not on any account to pretend to the 
title of “‘ Duchess.” The sunshine of the wedding had been quickly 
quenched in the gloom of a cloud of portentous blackness. That 
cloud, it is true, did not actually break till June 1542, when the-two 
bigamists found themselves sojourning on special business at Malines. 
Of course Charles’s “ Petite Paix” had lasted only a few weeks, being 
speedily broken, like all his treaty engagements. Instead of leading 
his troops into the French camp as supports, he had taken them 
straight to the Spanish head-quarters, with the inevitable result of 
being once more turned out of his country, and finding himself an 
exile at large. These misfortunes, however, sat lightly upon the gay- 
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hearted monarch. With the lovely Beatrix by his side, he starred it at 
the Courts of Worms, Luxemburg, and Brussels, insisting everywhere 
upon Beatrix being treated as duchess. He had given her her own 
body-guard, her own establishment of maids of honour, allowed her 
to hold her courts and drawing-rooms, just like a reigning princess. 
Meanwhile, concurrently with the Pope’s judgment, another 
matter was slowiy ripening. All this marrying and re-marrying had, 
as a matter of course, led to litigation. Prince Cantecroix had left a 
goodly fortune, for the possession of which his mother, the Marquise 
d’Autriche, and his cousin, M. de Saint Amour, were then fighting 
fiercely. ‘The question to decide was this: Was there a son of the 
prince’s living? At the time when he died it was admitted that 
there was none. Now, had there been one born since? If there 
had not, according to the will, the property must go to Saint Amour. 
If there had, then, pending that son’s minority, it must be vested in 
the marquise. Beatrix, it will be seen, had no direct interest in the 
question, and therefore—it is to be presumed—she had raised no 
objection when Saint Amour, to avoid delay and uncertainty, had 
caused her to be medically examined, before her marriage with Charles, 
with the resulc that she had been pronounced not enceinfe. On pro- 
duction of a certificate to that effect, the Court had allowed him to 
take possession. But about eight months later Beatrix was confined 
of a boy—just about seven months after her marriage with Charles. 
Now, was this the prince’s child? Saint Amour maintained that it 
could not be, and Beatrix and Charles alleged at any rate that it 
was not, Charles at once owning it as his own. The child was 
exceptionally delicate, which was held to support the theory that it 
had been prematurely born. Madame d’Autriche, on the other 
hand, contended that the baby must be her grandson, and forthwith 
began a suit for recovery of the estate. Things were further compli- 
cated when, only a fortnight after its birth, the child suddenly 
disappeared under somewhat suspicious circumstances. Not to be 
troubled with the boy on their campaigns, Charles and Beatrix had sent 
him home to near Belvoir, to a village called’} Belleherbe, where he 
was to be brought up. To carry him there, the nurse disguised her- 
self as a trooper, putting ona military cloak and helmet ; and, packing 
the boy for warmth between two cushions, she trotted off to Belle- 
herbe, where not many days after he was reported to have died. 
There was no evidence in proof of his death, except hearsay. 
However, Chailes had sent his physician to superintend the embalm- 
ing, and to see the body properly deposited in the family vault of the 


Cusances. All this, the marquise would have it, was mere moon- 
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shine ; the child had been spirited into some place of concealment, 
to get him out of the way. It was Cantecroix’s child, and the 
property must be surrendered to her. The case was argued at 
length, and with a great display of legal erudition, before the Parlia- 
ment of Ddle, which could make neither head nor tail of it, and 
therefore referred it to the superior court, the Grand Council of 
Malines. There was fresh pleading and counterpleading, producing 
and challenging of evidence, and, moreover, very gratuitous torturing 
of witnesses, more particularly of one poor woman of Ghent, who 
was alleged to be keeping the real boy in concealment. All this 
led tono result. ‘There was no child to be traced, and in the end 
the marquise’s suit had to be dismissed. 

While Charles and Beatrix were attending as important witnesses 
in this case, what should unexpectedly arrive at Malines but a brief 
from the Pope, directing the archbishop to proclaim, with full 
publicity, the judgment pronounced on that half-forgotten application 
of Le Moleur’s and Cheminot’s! It had taken His Holiness some 
years to come to a decision even on the preliminary point, that of 
the marriage with Beatrix; on the main question, the validity of 
Charles’s marriage with Nicole, the judgment was still silent. But 
Charles’s marriage with Beatrix it declared entirely illegal and invalid, 
formally threatening both parties concerned with major excommuni- 
cation if they did not at once separate and thereafter continue apart, 
and moreover, within a given time, purge themselves by a public and 
humiliating penance. Both were particularly cautioned against 
styling themselves husband and wife, and Beatrix more especially 
against pretending to the title of “ Duchess.” To Beatrix this judgment 
came as a crushing blow. Even now she still flattered herself with 
hopes, deliberately fostered by the French Court (with which Charles 
was, in his rapidly changing policy, once more in secret negotiation), 
of an eventual reversal, involving recognition, or else of lawful renewal 
of her marriage ; and she had certainly expected that the pain of 
cersure and separation would be spared her. However, she yielded 
prompt obedience, removing at once tothe distant Hombourg Haut, 
near Saint-Avold. 

Charles evidently cared very much less about the separation, how- 
ever little he might relish the idea of a penance. It looked very much 
as if he had already grown a little tired of the lovely Beatrix. She 
was still very beautiful, and had any amount of love-making left in her. 
Her little amour with Charles IT. was still to come, and that portrait 
to be seen at Windsor, which so much enamoured F'lecknoe, actually 
shows her as she was a little later. However, the soujours ¢erarix of one 
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particular beauty had evidently begun to pall upon Charles's exacting 
taste. He managed very soon to find some cheering consolation 
for his loss, to the infinite entertainment of the gay Court of Brus- 
sels, which delighted in scandal, and was constantly on the look out 
for some fresh amusement. As it happened, the amorous Lorrain 
Court was at the time providing more than its ordinary quota of 
that commodity. There was Charles’s sister Henriette at Brussels 
as well—“ La belle Henriette ”—luckily rid of her first attentive but 
uncongenial husband, the Prince de Phalsbourg. To match herself 
with a more congenial spouse she had persuaded the Spanish 
General Marquis de Sallerio to marry her in a rather extraordinary 
fashion, which set all the town a-tittering, and caused her swain to be 
cashiered. On the top of that came a quite unexpected amour 
of Charles, which was certainly not wanting in originality, but so 
unconventional that at first nobody would credit it. It turned out, 
however, to be sober earnest. Charles was over head and ears in 
love with the very dourgeoise daughter of the Burgomaster of Brus- 
sels. He pressed his heart and hand upon her again and again. 
Noeffort was too great for him to make in prosecution of his suit, nor 
was any expense too lavish. The girl found herself serenaded, fé/ed, 
asked to all sorts of festivities—tournaments, concerts, balls—all held 
specifically in her honour. Sie found jewellery showered upon her. 
And, to secure her good will, the proud Carlovingian Duke even 
condescended to compete with the humble burghers, at the popular 
kermesse, in the cross-bow shooting at the “ papegay,” which, crack 
marksman that he was, he brought down in brilliant style, thereby con- 
stituting himself “‘ papegay-king” forthe year. That dignity imposed 
upon him the obligation of treating all the burghers and their young 
women to a flow of liquor—which liquor he did not stint—and, 
moreover, of holding a triumphal progress through the town—which 
he magnified into a sort of Lord Mayor’s procession, himself 
2ppearing in the character of his own ancestor, Godfrey de Bouillon, 
encased in costly armour, with all his rich jewellery hung upon his 
person, and seated, high and lofty, upon a magnificent car. The 
buxom Flamande found all this mightily pretty, but scarcely knew 
what to make of it so long as her mother strictly forbade her to give 
the devoted Charles any encouragement, nor dare so much as to 
meet him in private. Once only was she prevailed upon to permit a 
tte-a-téte for just as long as Charles could manage to hold a live 
coal in his palm. To extend the time, Charles extinguished the fire 
by heroically crushing the coal in his hand. But this did not avail 
him much. All this tomfoolery amused the Court intensely. But 
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people were just a little astounded when Charles carried his devotion 
so far as to refuse to treat with the Spanish plenipotentiaries for a 
renewal of his treaty, unless their Excellencies would first secure 
the approval and recommendation of his Flemish Dulcinea. The 
Spaniards needed the Lorrain troops badly, and so submitted for 
the time—but they had their revenge. 

Of course the news of all this love-making brought Beatrix back 
pretty promptly to the Low Countries. As an excuse she alleged a 
burning desire to be reconciled to the Church, whose censure her sen- 
sitive conscience could no longer endure. Charles was by no means 
equally impatient. However, late in 1645, he too at length consented, 
and, accordingly, the two attended together to hear the Church’s com- 
mination, prostrate themselves at full length before the altar, play the 
abject penitents throughout, confess their guilt, and receive episcopal 
absolution—all in the presence of a very large assemblage, which 
made the proceeding none the more pleasant for the principal actors. 

That done, Beatrix settled down again, perhaps all the better 
pleased at finding that by his new treaty obligations Charles had 
bound himself to proceed immediately to the battlefields in France. 
Whether she had had a right to be severe upon Charles’s little 
amatory escapades may appear a trifle doubtful by the light of her 
own conduct now that he was away. At Ghent she took a leaf out 
of his own book. The duke soon heard of her being in a close 
liaison with a Polish magnate, Prince Radzivill, jeune et bien fait, polt 
e¢ galant. And not long after arrived the further intelligence that 
one of her most conspicuous and most successful admirers was our 
“gay monarch,” Charles Stuart, subsequently Charles II., who was 
then a refugee in the Netherlands. There is no reason to believe 
that these misfeasances were in any way belittled to Charles’s ear, 
seeing that it was Princess Marguerite, the Duchess of Orleans, who 
played the principal tale-bearer, a lady who, like all the Lorrain 
princesses, had a direct interest in bringing Charles’s connection with 
Beatrix to a close. Charles took the bait. He was furious with the 
Princess de Cantecroix. He would repudiate her for good. He 
would be reconciled on the spot with Nicole. All seemed to herald 
a happy and creditable ending to the misunderstanding of years, 
when, all of a sudden, Beatrix announced herself enceinfe, and by 
that announcement upset the whole carefully reared-up house of 
cards. Nicole had borne the duke no son. Here was the prospect 
ofone. Throwing the Pope’s warning to the winds, forgetting and 
forgiving all about Beatrix’s wrong-doings, Charles rushed to join 
her, and was overjoyed to be able to be present at the birth of what 
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was destined to be his only son, Charles, subsequently the gifted and 
distinguished Prince de V-udémont, our William III.’s confidant 
and adviser, and the elder Pretender’s potent patron and ally. 
The Papal Nuncio and the Archbishop of Malines were horror- 
struck at this barefaced breaking of asolemn oath. But no serious 
harm came of it after all. Only, it was a little provoking to find 
that when the confinement was over, and Charles’s back was once 
more turned, Beatrix calmly resumed her illicit flirtations, of which 
the Lorrain princesses, more particularly the Princess Marguerite, 
were not slow to advise the duke. 

Charles’s patience was now completely worn out. As soon as he 
could manage it, he posted back to the Low Countries, resolved, as 
he declared, to “ mettre deux follesa la raison.” One fo//e, of course, 
was Beatrix—whom Charles protested that nothing would induce 
him ever to take into favour again ; and the other was his. sister 
Henriette, who had (Sallerio being dead) once more distinguished 
herself by a very unconventional match indeed, between herself, 
aged fifty, and the youthful Italian banker, Grimaldi, aged twenty- 
seven. There were some utilitarian arguments to excuse the 
marriage ; for Henriette had spent her last écw, had sold every bit 
of property of hers that was at all saleable, and was deep in debt to 
boot ; and Grimaldi had money. But nothing would justify the 
extraordinary proceeding which these two lovers, driven into a 
corner, resorted to, of, so to speak, “ springing themselves ” upon the 
unsuspecting Archbishop of Malines, and simultaneously declaring 
their intention to be man and wife, before he could so much as 
utter a word of protest. That constituted, the archbishop had hiin- 
self previously explained, a legal marriage according to canon law. 

Beatrix Charles found at Antwerp. Heat once seized her house 
in all legal form, fretting and fuming with rage, and refusing to 
listen to a word which she might say in explanation. He had every- 
thing put under lock and key, sentries placed before the door, and, 
overhauling all the furniture with his own hands, he claimed back 
all the property which the lady held from him ; above all, that very 
valuable collection of jewellery for which the Lorrain Court was 
noted. To his dismay he found that a portion of it was gone. 
That made matters ten times worse. The missing pieces must 
necessarily have been given to Beatrix’s galants. 

The Lorrain princes and princesses were delighted to see a fresh 
rupture, and spared no pains to fan the flame. As it happened, at 
this very time, in 1654, the Papal Tribunal of the “ Rota” had at 
last made up its mind how to adjudicate upon that old plea first 
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raised in 1637, and formally laid before the Pope in 1642—the ques- 
tion of the validity of Charles’s marriage with Nicole. The “ Rota ’ 
ruled the whole suit to be frivolous. The marriage had been “ freely 
contracted,” was therefore binding, and, not to be troubled again 
with anything of the sort, the Court imposed upon Beatrix “perpetual 
silence.” Charles accepted the judgment readily ; indeed, he was so 
earnestly bent upon reconciliation with Nicole, that he seriously 
talked of having her excommunicated, should she withhold her 
consent. All seerned once more coming right, in spite of itself, 
when Europe was surprised by an outrage against law and good 
faith such as had rarely been perpetrated, namely, the high-handed 
seizure by the Spanish governor, Fuensaldaiia, of the Duke of 
Lorraine, and his removal, as a prisoner, to the distant Castle 
of Toledo. Six long years was the duke destined to pine in that 
unwholesome, dark, barred tower, a prey to vermin and to all dis- 
comforts, and a. victim to ever freshly-raised, ever surely-disap- 
pointed hopes. The very Spaniards around him pitied him. The 
ladies of Toledo conspired to liberate the interesting captive, who, 
in spite of his fifty years, was still handsome, nimble, full of courtesy 
and full of life. His own subjects braved tortures, galleys, death, 
everything, to effect his rescue. Never was ruler more beloved, 
rarely did he less deserve it. Nicole loyally forgot all past grievances, 
appealed to Mazarin, appealed to King Louis, appealed to the Pope. 
Beatrix likewise did her best—more especially after Nicoie’s death, 
in 1657—though roughly rated all the time by her: wrathful and im- 
patient late lover, who never for a day together knew his own mind. 
At one time he asked indignantly: Why did she not come to share 
his prison? At another he bade her stay where she was, since 
there she could be of greater use. A third time he would have 
nothing whatever to say to her. When she sent her snfendant 
Pelletier to Spain, to exert himself in the cause of the duke’s 
liberation, Charles brought up the old charges of unfaithfulness and 
misappropriation of his jewellery. But he was delighted to receive 
at Pelletier’s hands the two newly-painted portraits of his children 
Anne and Charles, to whom, as a partially redeeming feature in his 
character, he continued devoted to his dying day. 

In 1660 Spain found that she could carry on war no longer. The 
result was the Treaty of the Pyrenees, which was rather dictated by 
Mazarin than negotiated between France and Spain, and which, among 
other things, provided that Charles should be set free. Purchasing the 
glory of a princely escort from the needy noblemen of Spain by a 
distribution of the full sum of compensation just received at Madrid, 
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the duke hurried to Saint Jean de Luz in State, and there, with his 
habitual impetuosity, nearly got himself back into prison. It is 
not indeed likely that the wily Mazarin would really have tolerated 
his re-arrest, though he said nothing to the contrary. To him the 
sight of his old foe coming as a protégé of France to the meeting 
place, and making Don Louis de Haro most visibly uncomfortable 
by his free-spoken reproaches, was far too much of a delightful 
comedy to make him care to interfere. However, Don Louis, 
badgered beyond endurance—- very justly though it was—seriously 
threatened to have the duke carried back to Toledo. This brought 
our rather romantic Stuart exile to the front, whom nobody then 
supposed to be so near becoming Charles II. of England. Indeed, 
Mazarin held him in such small estimation, that he would not even 
admit him to his presence. But on Don Louis, if he ever seriously 
intended fresh violence, this bold manceuvre had the desired effect. 
He promptly desisted from further threats. The Lorrain Charles, 
touched by the chivalrous conduct of his namesake, in a burst of 
gratitude generously offered him the free use of his purse—an offer 
which must have been peculiarly welcome to the ever impecunious 
Stuart—and frankly forgave him his rivalry in the matter of Beatrix, 
which looks, indeed, as if between him and her he now intended 
all to be over. 

In truth, he did not leave the lady very long in doubt upon that 
point ; for, finding her at Bar-le-Duc, when, on his way home from 
Paris, he passed through that town, he flatly declined to see her. 
She was staying with her daughter, whom in Paris Charles had got 
married to the Prince de Lillebonne, the governor of the Barrois. 
He was quite willing that she should be treated en duchesse, but at 
this time of day it surely was not to be expected that he would once 
more embroil himself with the Pope by breaking his oath. Just only 
for a few minutes did he at length consent to meet her, at the urgent 
supplication of both his children, outside Bar, in a little village ; and 
then he was chillingly cold. 

Otherwise, he had still fire enough !eft in him when occasion re- 
quired—as he showed when that hare-brained business of the Treaty 
of Montmartre took him to Paris once more. Beatrix was Lorraine 
enough, by adoption, to feel intensely humiliated by the mad trans- 
action which, without rhyme or reason, for the utterly illusory prize 
of a very remote reversionary right to the throne of France, handed 
over all Lorraine and Bar, with only some personal reservations in 
behalf of the reigning duke, to the Bourbon king. One of those 
religious stage-plays to which the Jesuits were always so partial, was 
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just about to be performed in their house at Bar, when one of the 
fathers handed Beatrix the summary of that ruinous treaty. “ Re- 
tournez, mon ptre,” said the iady ; “la tragédie est jouée 4 Paris.” 
But that melancholy tragedy was not without a broadly humorous 
farce at the end of it. Of all persons, Charles became, while at 
Paris, madly enamoured of Marianne Pajot, the daughter of his 
brother-in-law’s (the Duke of Orleans) apothecary. “ You would 
have had to take a ‘squirt’ for your armorial device if you had 
married her,” said Louis XIV. mockingly. ‘“ Yes,” replied Charles, 
alluding to the treaty just concluded, “with the royal fleur-de-dys at 
the nozzle.” ‘he marriage did not come off. Everything was 
ready, in spite of protests from all sides. The priest was waiting, the 
wedding-guests were in attendance, actually eating the wedding- 
supper, and drinking the young couple’s health—for at midnight the 
ceremony was to be performed—when Du Tellier marched into the 
room with a guard, and at Louis XIV.’s order carried off Marianne 
to the convent of Ville ’Evéque. 

This was by no means Charles’s last amour. Indeed, after various 
wildish escapades nearly leading to matrimony he, four years later, 
when arrived at the ripe age of sixty, actually took to wife a girl of 
thirteen, and settled down a tolerably staid and respectable husband 
at last. But this adventure with Marianne Pajot warned Beatrix, 
whose health was beginning seriously to fail, that if she wanted to 
become Charles’s wife at all, she must be quick about it. Ac- 
cordingly, when the two once more found themselves in close 
proximity, unwilling neighbours at Bar-le-Duc—she up in the 
castle, he in the lower town, to be out of her way—she took the 
liberty of reminding him of his repeated promises to obtain a dis- 
pensation from the Pope and get the marriage renewed. Charles 
was not at all prepared for such an appeal, which accordingly made 
him not a little cross. ‘‘ Not yet,” he pleaded, “il n’est pas encore 
temps de songer 4 notre mariage” —not when he was fifty-six and she 
nearly forty-six! Would he not consent at any rate to see her? 
God forbid ; how could he, a devout “Catholic,” presume to infringe 
the Pope’s explicit command? Indeed, these repeated croppings- 
up of Beatrix, when she was not wanted, were becoming 
wearisome to him. She must keep out of the way in the future. 
Let her go back to Besancon! He was duke and could command. 
But Beatrix, loth to fly from that which alone could cure her heart- 
ache, pleaded, like Lot, for a shorter journey. Might she not stay 
at Remiremont? Charles acquiesced. In small Lorrain towns she 
spent the next year or so. Life was getting hard for her, in view of 
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progressively failing health—harcer under the painful sense of injus- 
tice and unfaithfulness. She gave herself up to religious devotions. 
At Mattaincourt it was, while she was burning candles and offering 
prayers to the shade of P. Fourier—the same who had so boldly re- 
proved Charles for his bigamy, now “le bienheureux” Fourier in 
Heaven—that the startling news reached her of a fresh amour into 
which Charles had thrown himself with all the zest and all the 
ardour of a young man of twenty, an amour with the beautiful 
Isabelle de Ludres (“‘ Matame te Lutre,” as Madame de Sévigné 
called her, ridiculing the rough Lorrain accent), a most delicately- 
formed, symmetrically-shaped drunette, a very tit-bit of womanhood, 
destined to shine in after-time for a brief period in the changing 
firmament of Ze Roi Soleil at Versailles, as an ephemeral favourite 
star. She was a canoness of Poussay—Zavandiéres they were called 
in the popular slang—looking probably all the prettier in her semi- 
religious garb, because its wear involved no religious obligations of 
any kind. The abtess had obligingly allowed Charles free access 
to the ‘‘ nun,” and there they were, acknowledged fiancé and fiance, 
talking of the time when the marriage was to take place. To be 
near Isabelle, Charles had moved his court to Mirecourt, which is 
just about halfway between Poussay and Mattaincourt, utterly uncon- 
scious probably of the proximity of Beatrix. There were daily fées, 
dances, tourneys, the whole bit of country seemed transformed into a 
“Garden of Love.” It was like a ghost rising from the earth when 
Beatrix—pale, worn, haggard, but still erect and dignified in bearing 
—appeared on the scene, her marriage contract in her hand, to bid 
the young canoness beware, and remind her lover of his promises and 
broken vows. What right had she to be there? asked Charles in a 
pet. Had he not bidden her go back to Besancon? Let her be off 
at once and not trouble him any more! Alas! in her state of health, 
travelling to Besancon was out of the question. She got as far as 
Mattaincourt, sending fresh precatory letters to faithless Charles. 
He would give them no heed ; but she left him no peace. Bya 
severe effort she got to Besancon at last. ‘She may disinherit your 
children,” urged Charles’s lawyers. ‘She may stop your marriage,” 
chimed in the Churchmen. ‘“ Remember, she has but at longest a 
few weeks to live,” added the doctors. “ Really?” asked Charles 
with visible relief. “She cannot possibly live longer.” Not a 
moment did he cease from his amatory merrymaking preparatory to 
a contemplated new marriage. But, as there was time to celebrate a 
preliminary one in the interval, for his children’s sake he consented 
to despatch a messenger to the Pope to demand a dispensation, 
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which arrived in time for the marriage with Beatrix to be solem- 

nised just while breath was still in her body. “ Me voila, bien honoré,” 

whispered the dying woman, “a la fin de mes jours!” Scarcely had 

the priest left her bedside, when he was called in once more to 

celebrate another sacrament. “Ah! quelle union,” gasped Beatrix, 
du sacrement de mariage et de l’extréme onction” ! 

Thus ended, on June 5, 1663, the changeful life of that “excellent 
peace as Nature ever made,” as wrote Richard Flecknoe in contem- 
plation of her portrait at Windsor, full of “ colour” and “ freshness,” 
and with eyes whose very lids were “than other eyes more admirably 
fair,” the lady who on the canvas in our royal castle looks so happy 
and serene, but who in real life tasted far more of the bitterness than 
of the sweet of man’s fleeting love—not, certainly, without much fault 
on her own part, yet, in respect of her relations with Charles, 
surely more sinned against than sinning. 

The news of. her Geath found the feasting at Mirecourt at its 
merriest. Trumpets were sounding, flags were flying, drums were 
beating, all the jingle of the masquerade of court life was at its 
noisiest. The widower scarcely stopped in his amusements to order 
a brief formal mourning, which altered but the hue, not the spirit of 
the feast. For all that his labour was thrown away. Beatrix had, in self- 
defence, despatched a protest against the marriage to the Vicar-general 
of Toul, who, as a French bishop, stood in no sort of dependence 
upon the Duke of Lorraine—rather delighted, in fact, in crossing him. 
Besides, Isabelle’s mother, shocked at what she saw and heard, 
peremptorily forbade the marriage, and packed her daughter off in 
haste to the solitude of Richardménil. 

When Beatrix’s will was opened, it was found that she had not 
forgotten “her very dear husband.” “As a token of respect and 
submission,” she had ‘taken the liberty” of bequeathing to him— 
that very diamond ring with which he had wedded her, then the 
worship of all, twenty-six years before, when his own affection was still 
fresh and young, and his whole being seemed bound up in the life 
and possession of the fervently-loved young widow. At her death, 
certainly, she had this to boast of, that of all the beauties who had 
riveted Charles’s affection, none had for so long a time and with 
equal power held sway over his fickle heart. If she was neglected, 
it is some satisfaction to think that her children were honoured and 
cherished. On the Prince de Vaudémont Charles heaped what 
benefits he had to bestow. But the stain of his birth clung to him to 
his death. At one time Charles had hoped to seat him on the proud 
throne of the Carlovingians. When in 1723 he died, the Lorrain 
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Courts found that no princely honours could be paid to his body. 
Quietly, without pomp and show, were his bones laid beside the bones 
of his father, in the Chartreuse of Bosserville, sad memorial that it 
remains of the duke’s faithlessness to his first wife. Neither of 
Charles nor of Beatrix has any offspring survived. Of Charles even 
later Dukes of Lorraine have scarcely ever spoken without a protest. 
3eatrix lies buried at Besancon, and, after all, considering what evil 
she unwittingly brought upon her adopted country, the portrait which 
alone remains to recall what she was finds, perhaps, a more fitting 
place on the walls of Royal Windsor than could have been given to it 
in the historic hall of the more than half destroyed palace of Nancy. 





HENRY W. WOLFF, 
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THE ABORIGINES OF EUROPE'S 
PLAYGROUND. 


T the muscums of the chief Swiss towns there are usually to be 
seen relics of the lake-dwelling epoch, for scientific research 
has been rewarded by the detection of these remains in most of the 
larger, and several of the smaller, lakes of Switzerland. But the 
principal discoveries appear to have been made in the vicinity of 
Zurich, and it is ata museum in that prosperous town where we 
have by far the completest collection of these eminently attractive 
antiquities. There we see before us the weapons, the tools, the 
household utensils, the clothing, and even the food, of a pre-historic 
race. The domestic character of these objects, perhaps, causes the 
Swiss lake-dwellers to assume a distinct individuality in our mind’s 
eye, so that they seem less intangible than some equally shadowy, 
though more gifted races, us, for instance, the builders of Baalbec’s 
colossal edifices. 

However, before referring to the contents of the Zurich Museum, 
it may be well to briefly state the incident, probably familiar to 
many readers, which revealed that a race had inhabited Switzerland 
of whom tradition and history are both entirely silent. 

In the winter the Swiss lakes, unfed, as in spring and summer, by 
the melting snows, of necessity fall to a lower level ; and during the 
winter of 1853-4 the Lake of Zurich sank lower than usual. The 
thrifty Swiss mind here saw an opportunity for increasing the area 
of cultivable land. To effect this purpose, the people of Meilen, a 
village on the northern shores of the lake, dredged mud from the 
shallower portions of the water to place upon the ground that they 
wished to reclaim. In their operations the dredgers found several 
wooden piles, and various objects, which a resident at Meilen fortu- 
nately recognised as being the work of mankind. The event, as the 
result of this conclusion, was brought under the notice of Dr. Keller, 
a distinguished Swiss archeologist. Dr. Keller exhaustively studied 
the subject, and hence our knowledge of his aboriginal countrymen. 
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It is commonly krown that scientists have named the ages of 
pre-historic man from the materials—stone, bronze, and iron—from 
which he successively manufactured his weapons and tools. It is 
also well known that the Stone Age has been subdivided into the 
Palzolithic (Old Stone Age) and the Neolithic (New Stone Age) ; 
and that the principal implements, called celts, from the Latin word 
ceitis (a chisel), consisted of roughly-chipped flints, in the earlier 
epoch ; and in the later period, of rubbed, or ground, or polished 
stones. 

After the discoveries at Meilen, it became customary to explore 
the Swiss lakes in quest of relics. It was then found that some of 
the lakes contained implements of wood, bone, horn, and stone only ; 
whilst in other lakes these implements were commingled with articles 
fabricated from bronze ; and, again, several villages appear to have 
belonged exclusively to the Bronze Age. The presence, however, 
here and there, of iron instruments amongst the bronze, implies that 
a few of the lake-dwellings may have lingered on into the first 
division of the Iron Age. The newer settlements are said to have 
been located in western and central Switzerland, and those of the 
earliest times in the more eastern lakes. 

As we should expect, in the Zurich Museum there is a vast variety 
of flint and bronze knives, arrow-heads and spear-heads, and stone 
celts, which have doubtless been used in war, the chase, or domestic 
life, as axes, hatchets, and hammers. These objects are of differing 
degrees of merit, with regard to design and workmanship, and many 
of them evidence having been subjected to considerable wear and 
tear. Some of the lake-dwellers, we find, were acquainted with the 
adhesive properties of Val de Travers cement, and by its aid they 
fixed their celts into stag’s horn or wooden hafts. The celt, in other 
instances, has been perforated with a round hole, in which a handle 
has been inserted. Occasionally the worker seems to have been 
troubled through the handle turning in the circular aperture, and he 
has remedied the defect by ingeniously drilling two adjoining holes, 
thus making an oza/ opening. How were these perforations made, 
we ask ourselves, whilst the artificers were ignorant of the use of 
metals? The problem is satisfactorily solved at the Zurich Museum. 
It has been proved that a pointed stick, worked with sand, will bore 
a hole through stone ; and a bow-drilling machine at the museum 
demonstrates the fact for us. This machine is of a kind which it is 
thought possible the lake-dwellers may have employed in their boring 
operations. Portions of stone, also, are to be seen in the museum 
that were found partly sawn asunder ; and a like stone is shown in 
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which a groove has recently been produced by the agency of sand 
and a sharpened piece of wood. 

Flax was grown by the lake- dwellers, and from it they manufactured 
such articles as nets (with a small mesh for fishing, and a larger mesh 
for snaring birds) ; and a platted or woven cloth, evidently used for 
apparel. Coarse and canvas-like in texture, this material looks 
singularly unlovely, yet it may have been worn with the grace of an 
Empress Josephine by the de//es of the aquatic villages. Some frag- 
ments of rope are believed to be made from the fibrous bark of a 
tree, warranting the opinion that this substance was utilised at times 
in the stead of flax. The skins of animals, it is presumed, supplied 
clothing in the colder seasons ; their sinews would furnish thread 
wherewith to sew the garments ; and we look upon the bone needles 
which were held in fingers that so long ago became dust. 

Severely practical as the people of this epoch must have been, 
they were not indifferent to personal adornment. Hairpins, neck- 
laces, &c., are Collected at the Zurich Museum ; and it certainly did 
seem that there is indeed nothing new under the sun when one 
noticed a fibula, or brooch, closely resembling the well-known 
safety-pin ; and also a button precisely similar to the common stud 
of our own day. One object, it is thought, judging from its form, 
may have been an amulet, endowed, in its owner’s imagination, with 
mystic influences. Another object, that appeared to be a bracelet, 
is considered to be a purse for ring-money. It was like the wrist 
ornaments, termed bangles, which have no clasp, the ends being 
simply overlapped and easily displaced. But the pecuniary nature 
of this article seems a questionable hypothesis ; although, as we 
shall presently see, it may be confidently inferred that the lake- 
dwellers were engaged in important business transactions, implying the 
use of some recognised medium of exchange. Possibly the exhibit’most 
possessing the “touch of nature that makes the whole world kin” is 
a hollow clay ball enclosing smail pebbles, supposed to be a rattle 
made for a little lad or lass who lived in one of these watery Swiss 
homes. 

We are prepared to find that the memorials of artistic culture 
belonging to the newer Stone Age will compare favourably with 
those belonging to the older age. However, such is not the case. 
On the contrary, in this respect the later period manifests a distinct 
decadence, its art being of the absolutely rudimentary type, because 
it is decorative and not representative. In our own and foreign 
museums there are to be seen, either the originals or facsimiles of, 
incised drawings and sculptured images of animals—the work of 
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Paleolithic man, and evincing marked potential capabilities. But 
no like discovery appears to lead to the conclusion that Neolithic 
man, of any country, was endowed with artistic faculties at all ap- 
proaching in power his predecessors’ accomplishments. Human and 
animal figures, or forms symbolising abstract ideas, are completely 
absent upon the rough unglazed pottery manufactured by the Swiss 
lake-dwellers. The best specimens are ornamented solely with 
conventionalised arrangements of dots, and straight, inclined, and 
curved lines. Yet a few of the designs are noticeably excellent, 
showing but sufficient irregularity to please the eye that detests the 
exasperating exactitude of machine workmanship. 

Plentifully scattered through the relic-beds of Switzerland’s lakes 
are fragmentary remnants of its ancient people’s food. We learn 
that they were not cannibals, for, amidst a profusion of animal bones, 
very few of the human species have been detected. The deposits 
of the earliest settlements prove that the inhabitants were ardent 
hunters, and then largely fed on the spoils of the chase. But in after 
ages, when farming occupations were followed to a greater extent, the 
flesh of tamed animals was chiefly eaten. The bones have mostly 
been split open, doubtless for the purpose of extracting the marrow. 

Amongst the animals domesticated by the lake-dwellers were the 
ox, the sheep, and the goat. Their stalls, like their masters’ dwell- 
ings, were upon the water ; and quantities of the litter provided for 
them have been found in the mud of the lakes. Moss, which has 
also been largely discovered, is thought to have formed the sleeping 
couches of the household. Numerous wild fruits,such as apples, 
pears, plums, raspberries, blackberries, and nuts, were included in the 
vegetable diet of these Swiss aborigines ; and the detection of apple 
parings testifies to a certain nicety in their cuisine. They cultivated 
the common cereals, wheat, and barley ; and flat round cakes have 
been disinterred, and also several stones between which the grain 
was ground. 

A number of the relics, without doubt, were dropped into 
the lake accidentally, or were unwillingly thrown away with refuse 
into aquatic dustbins ; but large masses of charred wood, mingled 
with the dééris, tell us that we owe their presence principally to the 
fact that, again and again, the villages must have perished by fire. 
Their unconsumed contents, as a consequence, fell into the waters. 
Carbonisation has tended to arrest the decomposition of many of the 
memorials. Peat, also, has highly preservative qualities, and peat- 
mosses have filled some of the lakes on which dwellings were erected. 


With uncivilised tribes the production of fire is no easy matter. 
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The lake-dwellers probably generated it, at different periods, in each 
of the ways known to savage races, viz., by striking together flint and 
iron pyrites, or by the friction of wood, either moved by the hands 
or by some simple mechanical contrivance resembling a bow-drilling 
machine. A supposition exists that fire was always kept burning in 
these water-encompassed abodes, and thus conflagrations may have 
originated. But, not improbably, the fiery missiles of foes occa- 
sioned the disasters. There can be little question that the immense 
labour of lake pile-driving and hut-building was undertaken in the 
hopes of ensuring safety from the ravages of wild animals and pre- 
datory enemies. In all likelihood there were roving races with 
nothing to lose in attacking their provident fellow-creatures, and all 
to gain by wresting from them some of their possessions. 

Mankind, it is true, cannot surpass in beauty and utility the 
domiciles that are built by many animals. Therefore his abandon- 
ment of trees and caves for constructed dwellings does not evince 
such a vast stride in the progress of civilisation as does the manufac- 
ture of the rudest implement—an achievement which is one of the 
abysmal unbridged gulfs separating the human from the brute crea- 
tion. Yet much skill, as well as strenuous labour, was required to 
erect the lake-dwellings, and their builders’ attainments, with the 
meagre assistance yielded by their inadequate tools, is indeed remark- 
able. The trees they felled must occasionally have been of huge 
dimensions, for a canoe, found in the Lake of Bienne, hollowed out 
of a single trunk, was fifty feet long and three and a half wide. 
Several of the piles also seemed to have measured half this length, 
it being computed that they were driven five or six feet into the beds 
of the lakes, were at times in fifteen feet of water, and projected from 
four to six feet above the surface. There are traces showing that fire 
was employed in sharpening the lower ends of the piles, and in 
felling trees. To strengthen the foundations now and then, heaps of 
stones were placed around the piles. The above-mentioned canoe 
was laden with these supports, and had apparently capsized through 
being overweighted. Platforms of cross timbers and logs were fixed 
upon the heads of the piles, and the interstices were filled by over- 
spreading layers of mud covered with small pebbles. Portions of 
burnt clay are surmised to prove by their rounded conformation that a 
few of the huts were circular; as a rule, however, they were rectan- 
gular, and differed in size in the various localities, averaging about 
twenty to twenty-seven feet long, and twelve to twenty-two feet broad. 
The walls were built of poles and hurdle-work, wattled and coated 
with clay, and the roofs were thickly thatched. At least some of 
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the habitations were furnished with a wooden door, a specimen of 
which, in an astonishing state of preservation, is to be seen in the 
Zurich Museum. ‘These doors in all probability were attached to 
their frame-work by means of cords or leather thongs ; holes near the 
centre of the opposite side indicate the presence of a bolt, or a 
fastening of another description. The antlers of deer and the 
forked branches of trees are conjectured to have been inserted in 
the wicker-work of the walls, and used for the disposal of garments 
and tools. It has been stated that seemingly a crescent-shaped 
ornament was affixed above the entrances to the houses. Should this 
supposition be correct, it may imply that the Swiss lake-dwellers held 
a form of religious belief in which the moon was worshipped as their 
chief divinity. 

The platforms upon which the groups of dwellings were erected 
are believed to have been sometimes entirely isolated, and accessible 
only by boat or raft ; and sometimes connected with the shore by a 
narrow fagot causeway, supported on piles. Obviously this fragile 
structure, as in the case of a medizval drawbridge, could speedily be 
rendered impracticable as a means of transit. When the advent of 
bronze tools afforded increased facilities for working in timber, 
the settlements were more distant from land, and were, in some 
instances, as far as two thousand yards from the shore ; usually, 
however, they were much nearer. 

There was a model of a lake-dwelling village in the Zurich 
Museum at the time of my first visit, six years ago. It was, I 
believe, a faithful illustration, upon a very diminutive scale, of Dr. 
Keller’s descriptions ; and, to the mind not overburdened with 
imagination, it presented an intelligible idea of these strange home- 
steads. But possibly it was considered too toylike for its position, 
for it has since been removed to a shop window in the handsome 
new Bahnhofstrasse. 

Philologists tell us that the word “savage” means one who 
lives in woods. Consequently this term cannot justly be applied to 
the primitive Swiss, who skilfully constructed their dwellings ; and 
who, though probably rude, uncouth, and but semi-civilised in not 
a few respects, were undoubtedly immeasurably superior to the 
barbarian who takes no thought for the future, and leads a pre- 
carious life, feasting or starving according to the success or failure of 
his hunting expeditions. The social order that must have been 
dominant in the populous lake-villages can only be explained by the 
existence of a code of laws or of customs which every individual was 
expected to obey. We have seen that in these communities the 
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nomadic habits of primeval man had given piace to tribal and family 
life, and the settled routine necessitated by agricultural pursuits ; 
also, as before hinted, there are proofs that these people were 
essentially a trading and commercial race. With well-nigh perfect 
certainty we may assume that factories, where many craftsmen 
worked, were not unknown ; for at a spot near the small Lake of 
Moosecdorf, in the neighbourhood of Berne, the flint chippings are 
stated to be unusually numerous, which leads to the inference that 
this was the site of an important implement manufactory. The 
presence of warehouses or shops is likewise indicated by the 
discovery of large stores of different kinds of grain, and of flax, in 
hanks and skeins, and woven or platted into articles of domestic 
or mechanical use. It is concluded that the lake-dwellers traded 
with tribes from other countries, because amber, which is believed to 
have come from the Baltic, has been discovered in thé lakes, and 
also celts made of -jade, a stone that is said not to occur in Switzer- 
land or adjoining localities. The copper and tin, too, it may be 
presumed, were procured from foreign soil. ‘These metals, however, 
need have been brought from no great distance, being native to 
Austria. Travellers who have visited the Tyrol are not likely to 
i forget how portions of that beautiful region are defaced by copper- 
t mining operations. 

A considerable advance in civilisation is implied when a race 
i becomes acquainted with the use of metals. Especially must this be 
so when an alloy like bronze is produced by the knowledge of blend- 
| ing tin and copper in due proportions. Apparently it is uncertain 

whether the Stone and Bronze Ages in Switzerland were continuous, | 

i or whether they were separated by a line of demarcation. Circum- 
] stances, however, seem to attest that the Neolithic gradually merged 








into the Bronze Age. The metal tools, for instance, are often mere 
repetitions in form of the earlier stone tools, and, as previously stated, 
implements of both materials are found intermingled. The lake- 
dwellers, as a matter of course, may themselves have discovered the 
art. of working in metals, or a friendly tribe may have peaceably 
imparted the acquirement, or a conquering race in the Bronze 
Epoch may have appropriated the island-homes of their vanquished 
opponents. And anyway, a section of the lake-dwelling community 
would probably continue to patronise stone implements after the in- 
troduction of metal, there being always the temperaments that cling 
to the past, as well as those that are eager to forego the old for the 
new, and cut themselves adrift from all which their fathers held dear. ; 
In these days few are unacquainted with the facts that there 
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are tribes now in the Stone Age, and that the usage of living in huts 
built above the water still prevails in various parts of the world, and 
has been customary amongst ancient races other than the primitive 
Swiss. As seems fitting, Herodotus, “the father of history,” who was 
born 484 B.C., is said to have first mentioned lake-dwellings, when he 
described a Thracian tribe that inhabited such homes in the region 
now called Roumelia. Remains of aquatic abodes have also been 
detected in England. Even in the River Thames, near London, 
piles, the supposed substructure of dwellings, have been discovered, 
with a number of flints, celts, and skulls of a pre-historic type. Lake- 
dwellings likewise have existed in Scotland and Ireland. However, 
they were not raised upon piles, but upon artificial islands composed 
of a framework of beams and posts, and successive layers of small 
trees and sticks-——a form of foundation extremely rare in Switzerland. 

Necessarily there is a great difficulty in determining with an 
approximation to accuracy the antiquity which may be ascribed to 
the Swiss lake-dwellers. ‘Their origin and their passing away are 
alike lost in the mists of a vague far distance. We are entirely 
ignorant of their forefathers, and it is vain to question if they were a 
tribe of the phantasmal Aryans, who had wandered thus far from their 
home in Central Asia. ‘There appears to be no reference by the 
ancient classical writers to natives of Helvetia who lived upon the 
water instead of upon the land, although some authorities consider 
that the Swiss lake-dwellings had not ceased to exist at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. 

Many facts, however, prove that the time which has elapsed since 
the first lake-villages were founded must be estimated not by hundreds 
but by thousands of years. The works of art are frequently buried 
below a great thickness of mud ; and a more significant proof of an 
indefinite age is the circumstance that piles, which originally were 
above the water, are now many feet beneath peat. Climatic influences 
are known to affect the rate of increase in peat-moors, but under 
conditions of moderate degrees of temperature scientific observation 
has noted that their growth is exceedingly slow. It has been computed 
that ten to thirty feet of peat in Denmark (in which were found pre- 
historic works of art, and trees that had flourished in a temperate 
climate) may have been sixteen thousand years or more, and must 
have been at least four thousand years, in forming. <A higher antiquity 
than this, by several thousands of years, is attributed by a French 
scientist to the peat that we see piled up in stacks as we travel through 
the valley of the Somme in Picardy. Indeed, the growth of peat, 
states Sir C. Lyell, is so inappreciable, that men employed in cutting 
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this substance declare that no cavities which they have made or dis- 
covered have ever been in the slightest extent refilled during their 
lifetime. But this distinguished geologist also remarks that caution 
is needful in attempts to estimate the age of relics by the amount of 
overlaying peat, seeing that peat-bogs have burst and overflown, and 
deposited as much as fifteen feet of bog-earth upon adjacent districts. 
Still, Nature oftener works “ without haste and without rest” than by 
cataclysms. Thus we may venture to infer that, after allowing for a 
past somewhat milder climate, Switzerland peat-mosses have in all 
likelihood been very gradually formed. 

Then the lake-dwelling epoch itself was far from transitory in 
duration. A dateless number of centuries is testified to by the piles 
of the earliest age being worn down to the surface of the mud, 
whilst those of a later period project above it. And not a few, but 
very many, generations must have been occupied in building the 
villages, of which.some 200 have already been discovered. A 
single settlement is believed often to have comprised 300 huts, con- 
taining about 1,000 inhabitants. We read that the village of 
Wangen, on the Baden side of the Boden See, covered twenty- 
five acres, and rested upon 40,000 piles ; and it is reckoned that 
no less than 100,000 piles supported the little town on Lake 
Pfaffikon, at Robenhausen, near Zurich. 

And there is a proof which is perhaps the most conclusive of 
all in favour of the high antiquity of the Swiss lake-dwellers, viz., 
that indisputably they lived in a warmer climate than their present 
countrymen experience. For, associated with their memorials are 
remains of the water-chestnut, which is now indigenous to lakes on 
the south side of the Alps only; and the plants they cultivated 
show a connection with those that flourish in the countries of the 
Mediterranean. It seems likely that this difference in climate was 
caused by Switzerland having been less elevated during the Stone 
and Bronze Ages than it is now. To some extent we are all ac- 
quainted with statements referring to the subsidence and elevation 
of land. The whole of Denmark, we are told, is being upheaved at 
the rate of two or three inches in a century. And apparently men 
of science are agreed that a climatic change, through any reason, is 
almost invariably brought about by exceedingly slow processes. 

Nor is it only what we read of long-ago physiographical alter- 
ations in Switzerland. The tourist, with but limited scientific 
knowledge, can see for himself that this enchanting country has 
had a chequered career, in common with other and more prosaic 
regions of our planet. Pieces of shale that we procured near 
Chamounix bear the impress of the Neuropteris, a fern of the 
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Carboniferous period, and belonging to our coal measures. There- 
fore it seems to tell of a time when semi-tropical heat reigned in 
this now-a-days glacial mountain-valley of Savoy. And whilst 
sojourning in the Oberland, the proprietor of one of the wayside 
stalls—that so disfigure the most frequented parts of Switzerland— 
importuned us to purchase some fossil sea-shells that appeared to be 
the self-same species which a few weeks previously we had found in 
the blue gault on our own Kentish coast. The gault is stated to occur 
in the Swiss Alps, and its presence there not only reveals the former 
dominion of the ocean, but, being a rock of recent formation, it 
emphasises the teaching of geologists that these loftiest European 
mountains are young in the world’s history. Thus, geologically 
speaking, even the earliest lake-dwellers are comparatively modern, 
albeit, from a human point of view, they lived in a far-removed 
vanished past. The latest conclusions of naturalists and archzo- 
logists seem to assign an antiquity of 5,000 to 7,000 years to the 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland’s Stone Age, and to those of its Bronze 
Age an antiquity of 3,000 to 4,000 years. These computations, the 
result of much patient investigation, demand our respectful attention, 
but not of necessity our unquestioning credence, for the date of pre- 
historic man waxes and wanes, and is a decidedly movable epoch 
with scientists. There is every reason, however, to conclude that 
even the oldest Swiss lake-dwellers are greatly nearer to these times 
than to the age when their cave-dwelling Paleolithic predecessors 
hunted the reindeer and extinct species of animals from the Pyrenees 
to our own country, which was then probably ice-coated and formed 
part of the Continent, or was separated from it only by frozen 
straits. 

To many of us living in this somewhat undiversified sea-girt 
country the name of Switzerland alone conjures up entranc’ng 
visions of hoary riven peaks and snow-clad heights ; of gleaming 
glaciers ; of lakes, mountain-encompassed and clear as crystal ; and 
of mighty rushing torrents and eddying streams. Were all the first 
inhabitants of this beautiful land insensible to the loveliness that 
surrounded them? Was there no seeing eye to note the mountains 
bathed in radiant noontide sunshine, or smitten with the roseate 
hues of the dawning or the close of day? And in the stillness. of 
the night, watching the solemn march of the stars, did no poet-spirit 
seem to hear the music of the spheres? Who can tell now? The 
history of the Swiss lake-dwellers is to be deciphered only from the 
long-entombed simple relics of their household. They have left 
behind them no majestic monuments to speak of mental culture or 
of hopes and aspirations. A. E. WILLSON, 
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“ XCEEDING tall men have ever very empty heads,” writes 

Lord Bacon. Thomas Fuller says more warily, “Often the 
cockloft is empty in those whom Nature hath built many storeys 
high ”—a metaphor seemingly borrowed from Bacon’s “ Nature did 
never put her precious jewels into a garret- four storeys high.” 
Compare Fuller’s moderate “‘ often” with Bacon’s sweeping “ ever” 
and “never,” which surely smack of some personal ill-will. . Can 
it be that the “wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind” was dealing 
a side thrust at Elizabeth’s tall favourite, my Lord of Leicester ? 

Meanwhile there needs no ghost to tell us that both Bacon and 
Fuller were men of middle height. But now Balzac steps forward 
in cap and bells to give us the same “ old dog in a new doublet ”— 
“Tous les grands hommes ont été petits,” says he, and we defy all 
England to translate that phrase—it bears too many meanings. It 
may mean that the tallest of the tall once wore long clothes ; or that 
the greatest of great men was once small enough for a cradle; or— 
but “ that way madness lies” for us; hence we leave it to the clear- 
headed reader to thread his way through this maze of double meanings, 
and lay bare the full depth of Balzac’s jovial depravity. It fogs us. 

But through the fog we dimly discern his intention to “say ditto” 
to Bacon and Fuiler. For he forthwith proceeds to cite cases in 
proof that the men of few inches are the men of much brain, and 
it pleases us to note that the rich dole of ‘“ breadcrumb kneaded up 
with milk” which filled 42s upper storey offers a striking contrast to 
his stunted stature—five feet two. 

Like himself, Balzac’s list of little great men is very short, but 
to lengthen it is as easy as lying ; nay, to a truth-loving man far 
easier. Confucius, we learn from a back number of this magazine, 
was a man of middle height. We should have preferred him short. 
But one must not rob a man of his inches to fit a theory. Socrates 
was stumpy, also St. Paul, and Alexander the Great, great only as a 
warrior. In stature, both he and his far more intellectual father, 
Philip of Macedon, scarce reached middle height. In this regard 
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we may rank them with the famous Spartan general, Agesilaus ; with 
Attila, the “ Scourge of God ”—broad-shouldered, thickset, sinewy, 
short ; with Theodoric II., King of the Goths, of whom Cassiodorus 
writes : “ He is rather short than tall, somewhat stout, with shapely 
limbs alike lithe and strong.” Aétius, too, commander in chief of 
the Roman troops, and prop of the tottering Roman Empire in the 
days of Valentinian, was a man of low stature ; therein resembling 
Timour the Tartar, self-described as a “ puny, lame, decrepit little 
wight, though Lord of Asia and Terror of the World ;” also the 
great Condé, and his pigmy contemporary Marshal Luxembourg, 
nicknamed “the Little” by those who admired him for making 
Louis the Fourteenth Louis the Great ; who, by the by, less his 
high-heeled shoes and towering wig, dwindles to about five feet six. 
But even thus pared down to the inches Nature gave him, he was a 
giant compared with Sir Francis Drake and with Admiral Keppel— 
“little Keppel” as every sailor in the fleet fondly dubbed him from 
pure love and admiration. Whereby a tale, if but to break the 
jog-trot of this catalogue. When, then, Keppel—a commodore at 
twenty-four—was sent to demand an apology from the Dey of 
Algiers for an insult to the British flag, he took so high a tone that 
the Dey exclaimed against the insolence of the British king for 
charging a “‘ beardless boy” with such a message to him. Replied 
the beardless boy, ‘‘ Were my master wont to take length of beard 
for a test of wisdom, he’d have sent your Deyship a he-goat.” 

Oliver Cromwell, Claverhouse, and Mehemet Ali must be .con- 
tent to take it out in brains, for they all lacked inches. Two of 
these great names naturally suggest that of another famous soldier 
and usurper, Napoleon Buonaparte. Ze petit Caporal, as his men 
lovingly called him, stood about five feet (French) in his stockings, 
say, five feet one and three-quarters English. In stature, the Iron 
Duke beat him by about six inches, while the five feet four of Nelson 
place him midway, or thereabouts, between the victor and the victim 
of Waterloo. 

Everybody knows that a scratch crew is one raked together at 
random by way of makeshift. Well, this—though the fruit of years 
of raking—claims to be nothing better than ascratch catalogue. We 
have not read everything—improbable as that may seem—nor can we 
remember a tithe of that “not everything,” nor easily arrange the 
fragments that consent to stick “in this distracted brain.” But, if 
the reader will kindly forgive our gross neglect of chronological 
order, an i blink the glaring gaps in our beggarly muster of forces, 
we will strive to make amends by leading him out of this Sahara of 
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bare names into the refreshing pastures of anecdote. We shall 
start, however, with a stumble ; for our skittish jade of a memory 
jibs at the name of that ancient sage who, though of great renown, 
carried so little weight of flesh and bone that he durst not face a 
capful of wind without ballasting himself with his own tomes. To 
plug this gap we note in passing that tradition paints A®sop as a 
misshapen hop-o’-my-thumb, and that Bocchoris, King of Egypt, 
who far surpassed all his predecessors in wisdom and statecraft, was 
a mere dwarf. Turn we now to the story which tells how Pope 
Eugenius IV., needing an architect, begged the loan of one from 
Cosmo dei Medici, Duke of Florence. That shining patron of art 
and learning sent him the illustrious Brunelleschi, armed with a 
letter of introduction thus worded : “ The bearer is a man to move 
the world.” ‘“ You move the world!” cried the Pope with a 
scornful glance at the puny, stunted, ill-favoured letter-bearer. 
“‘ Yes, J, if your Holiness will but grant me a spot whereon to plant 
my lever,” replied Brunelleschi, “ cribbing,” no doubt, from Archi- 
medes, but with a readiness of wit which surely merits praise. 
Anyhow, the story clearly entitles us to class Brunelleschi with 
Balzac’s great little men. 

Anecdote for anecdote, maybe, some will prefer the one which 
points to the conclusion that another world-famous architect—Sir 
Christopher Wren—resembled the smallest of British birds not in 
name only. Staying with Charles II. at that monarch’s Newmarket 
hunting-lodge, Sir Christopher heard him complain that the rooms 
lacked height. ‘“ Pardon me, Sire,” he broke in, “to me they seem 
high enough.” ‘Ay, and to me, too, zow,” replied the Merry 
Monarch, crouching till his buttocks nearly touched the floor. For 
this king, who “never said a foolish thing and never did a wise one,” 
would have made two Sir Christopher Wrens. 

And here we get a glimpse of an exception to the rule. For who 
can believe that lanky Charles lacked brains? Could a brainless 
man, even to save his neck, have framed that crushingly witty answer 
to the fore-quoted “sting” of Rochester’s epigram: “ My acts my 
ministers’, my words my own”? We pack it tight to fit this parenthesis. 
Besides, everyone knows where to find the spsissima verba of the 
witty king whose many feet have led us so far astray. To return to 
the track—from the exceptions to the rule—we claim the poet 
Terence as a man of middle height and eke of slender build. The 
ideal poet is lean. Not so Horace, a sleek fat iittle fellow ; yea, so 
little that Augustus’s pet name for him was /epidissimus homuncio— 
so fat that writes the Emperor, “though you lack inches, you lack 
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not paunch.” Virgil, indeed—confound him !—must pair off with 
the grand exceptions to which we are coming; only, they w¢// thrust 
themselves upon us in this churlish fashion. Asa rule, we insist, 
poets run short—of cash, of course! albeit Virgil—out upon the 
rascal !—stands accused of £2,000,000. But poets, in the main, 
“run short” in the sense in which gardeners thus speak of dwarf 
plants. Among these rare plants of the garden of literature we find 
Milton shortish, like his revered master Edmund Spenser and his 
bosom friend Andrew Marvell ; whose poetic merits, by the way, 
have been marvellously overlooked. Dryden’s dumpy figure earned 
him the nickname of “Poet Squab.” Sir John Suckling was a 
“‘ slight-timbered man of middling stature,” Pope a pigmy of four 
feet six, Voltaire a mere manikin. Voiture and Scarron stand out, 
in their own lively pen sketches of themselves, as a pair of uncomely 
Liliputians ; though how many of his few inches the latter may have 
lost by the surgeon’s knife, we know not. Neither ‘“ Night 
Thoughts” Young, nor Goldsmith, nor Tom Campbell, nor Leigh 
Hunt had any inches to spare. 

“ And those anecdotes?” Dear reader, thanks for your patience. 
We will try to keep faith with you. Poet Ambrose Philips—from 
whose name Pope coined the word “namby-pamby ” and stuck it on 
Philips’s style—prided himself on his personal appearance ; yea, and 
in that age of knee-breeches he boldly wore bright red stockings, 
over which Pope, of course, made merry. In truth, the vanity of 
Philips was of that frank, robust description which disarms dislike 
by tickling one’s sense of humour. Witness the scene reported by 
Spence, who tells us how Philips, Congreve, Swift, and others began 
to discuss the character of Julius Cesar. Presently, quoth Philips, 
“What sort of a person do you suppose him to have been?” ‘A 
small, thin-faced fellow,” said one of the company. ‘‘ Ay,” rejoined 
Philips ; “ for my part I should take him to have been a lean man, 
of pale complexion, very neat in his dress, and five feet seven inches 
high.” To this exact description of Philips 4y Philips, Swift 
promptly replied, ‘And I should take him to have been a plump 
man, none too neatly dressed, in a black gown with puddingbag 
sleeves, and just five feet eight and a half inches in height.” An 
outline sketch of Swift by Swift! ‘‘ And that’s the humour of it.” 

The foregoing story has a natural pendant which we lately 
unearthed, and which, though irrelevant to our theme, ‘twere a sin 
to suppress, “ flat burglary” as ever was committed! In the early 
days of the French Revolution, Mirabeau— ugly and pock-marked— 
was dilating, in Talleyrand’s presence, on the divers qualities needful 
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to a leader of free France. ‘“ He must be brave, well born, wise, 
eloquent, prompt, and——” 

“ And pitted with the small-pox, eh!” added Talleyrand the sly to 
this list of qualities with which Mirabeau so modestly credited himself. 

Unless jade Memory misleads us, we were among the bards when 
we wandered from the subject to quench the reader’s wholesome 
thirst for good stories, or rather, to give him what we deemed his 
due. ‘To the bards we now return, and to their brevity—we speak 
of their persons, not their poems. Milton, we have said, was 
shortish ; but lives the man who ever reached the end of “ Paradise 
Lost”? Still, parts of it are beautiful, and some of his shorter poems 
beautiful throughout. Hence ’tis but one stride from him to Shake- 
speare. But what of Shakespeare’s height? Strange! No one 
seems to have cared to take his measure ; they say that no one can. 
Perhaps his tailor’s order-book might throw some light on the ques- 
tion of his inches. . But where is that order-book ? It escaped the 
microscopic eye of the minute Malone, a little bit of a fellow, whom 
one loves for his worship of Shakespeare, and for his saying that he 
felt thankful to the man who told him that Milton wore shoe-buckles. 
Thanks, busy little bee of a Malone! But for thee that interesting 
little fact might have gone to Lethe’s wharf with Shakespeare’s height. 

In this dearth of information one thing seems sure—that Shake- 
speare was neither noticeably tall nor noticeably short. Else Greene, 
or Nash, or some other of his detractors, would have taken care to 
let us know it. From Shakespeare we pass to Michael Angelo, poet 
as well as painter, sculptor, and architect. He was considerably 
under middle height. Richard Savage was shortish. But who now 
reads Savage ?—or even Dr. Johnson's life of him, in which alone he 
can be said to live? And since we have stooped to this low level, let 
us here note that Robert Bloomfield, the once much praised author of 
the once widely read “Farmer’s Boy,” stood exactly five feet four 
without his boots. 

With Byron we rise in more than one sense. For he stood five 
feet eight in his stockings—a liberal allowance of inches for a poet. 
But his friend Tom Moore redresses this disturbance of the average. 
Moore never reached five feet, save in his verses, the first of which, 
by the by, he published under the pen-name “Thomas Little.” 
And when at length he doffed the mask, some impudent wag hailed 
the change with the undeniable assertion, “ Moore was Little, and 
little z Moore.” We trust that Mr. Swinburne, the nightingale of 
our nineteenth century “singing birds,” will forgive us for branding 
him as every inch a poet, even to the fewness of his inches. 
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Glancing back over our band of shortling bards—we beg to 
apologise to Cowper for overlooking him in the crowd, along with 
Metastasio, Crabbe, and Savage Landor—Cowper barely reached 
middle height. His name recalls Byron’s harsh description of him, 
“that Calvinistic madman,” which we accept merely by way of easy 
transition to the great French Reformer, John Calvin, as we call 
him ; Cauvin as he calls himself. Chauvin, by the by, (is but a 
variation of the same name—a very common one in France ; hence 
chosen by the French caricaturist, who in the first decade of this 
century satirised his countrymen’s Gallo-John-Bullism by putting 
their brag into the mouth of his imaginary Chauvin, and thus 
enriched his mother tongue—and indirectly ours—with the word 
chauvinisme. In for a penny, in for a pound! To this long 
digression, therefore, we add that Chauvin—hence Cauvin—obviously 
means Baldling. Well, the most eminent bearer of the name was a 
very little man. 

One would like to know the height of Zwinglius, the great Swiss 
Reformer. But, failing that, we must content ourselves with his de- 
scription of Erasmus, for the sake of seeing whom he journeyed to 
Basle, and found him “stunted, thin, ghost-pale, and _hollow- 
cheeked.” And in a letter to Erasmus, penned after Zwinglius 
returned home, he writes : “ E¢ corpusculo hoc tuo minuto, verum mi- 
nime inconcinno, urbanissime gestientiem te videre videor ;” which, for 
the sake of the lady readers of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” we ven- 
ture to English, “ And I seem to see thee, with that tiny—though 
anything but ungainly—little body of thine, bearing thyself most 
courteously.” Clearly the brevity of Erasmus must have been some- 
thing uncommon, thus to have tickled his correspondent’s fancy. 
Turning to Martin Luther, darum ac venerabile nomen—among 
Protestants, of course —we find him a man of medium stature ; while 
his henchman, Melanchthon, the theologian of the Reformation, was 
amere mite of a man. 

One can hardly class Erasmus with the Reformers. ’Tis well 
known that he stood neutral between them and their sworn foes. 
Hence we must rank him rather with the great prose writers ; 
though certainly not on a level with the greatest. For these are the 
creators—-poets who have declined the fetters of verse —“ makers,” 
to call them by that old English equivalent for “ poet,” which I deem 
them fully entitled to share, the power to create being the poet's 
gift by pre-eminence. High among these choice spirits stands Cer- 
vantes ; but he did not stand high in his stockings. Witness the 
following interesting portrait of him limned by his own pen :— 
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“Profile aquiline, hair chestnut-coloured, brow smooth and open, 
eyes merry, nose hooked but shapely, moustache large. This and 
the beard silvered. They were pure gold twenty years ago. Teeth 
nothing to boast of ; I have but six, three in sorry plight, and all ill- 
set. Stature, neither tall nor short, but of middle height.” Could 
mere pen portrait be clearer ? 

Lest we forget him, we will here wedge in Henry Beauclerc, the 
author king—the first of the Henries. Whatever his rank in the 
republic of letters—where, says Theodore Hook, sovereigns there 
are none—Hume describes him as strong, well-proportioned, and of 
middle stature. 

Rochefoucauld, author of the famous “ Maxims,” gives a portrait of 
himself as full and clear as Cervantes’, but we can’t in conscience do 
him equal honour with the author of “ Don Quixote,” by quoting his 
self-portraiture. Enough that this middling author was of middling 
height. 

Therein we may pair him with Isaac Barrow, Dick Steele, 
Horne Tooke ; but Godwin, author of “ Caleb Williams ” and “ Poli- 
tical Justice,” is described by a grand-niece of Mrs. Barbauld’s as “a 
little old man, with a clever striking face, and polite, almost cringing 
manners.” So Lord Jeffrey, and his more famous brother Scot, 
Carlyle, were little men. The latter has bequeathed us the 
following graphic description of the still shorter Adolphe Thiers, 
whom we may class at pleasure either among orators, authors, or 
statesmen :—“ Close-cropped bullet-head, zozw almost white (1850) ; 
laughing little hazel eyes, jolly hooked nose, and most definite 
mouth. Short—five feet three at most—swells slightly in the 
middle—soft, sausage-like on the whole; and ends neatly in fat 
little hands and feet.” Ah! would the historians but stoop from 
their stilts to sprinkle their pages with pen-and-ink portraits in that 
style, why, then, the compilation of an article like this were mere 
child’s play to the writer and pure nectar to the reader. 

In one of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters she speaks of “ poor little Dickens 
running about the stage”—of his private theatre at Tavistock 
House—“ and twisting his features into all sorts of shapes.” But 
my impression, founded on personal observation, is that Dickens did 
not stand under five feet nine in his boots. If I err, many persons 
still living can set me right. The first Lord Lytton—better known 
as Sir Bulwer—was about five feet six ; Anthony Trollope about five 
feet ten; John Stuart Mill about five feet eight anda half. Mr. 
Gladstone, a very voluminous author, must be about five feet eight. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s height I should reckon at five feet nine. But 
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in his case, as in those of Gladstone, Mill, and Trollope, I judge 
solely from the impression left on my own eyes. That great classical 
scholar, the late Dr. J. W. Donaldson, scarcely reached five feet six. 
Lord Macaulay, as described to me by a lady who knew him, was 
“a dumpy little fellow, without ”—I rather shrink from this 
addition—“ the slightest trace of a gentleman in his aspect.” Of 
Douglas Jerrold’s inches let the following story tell :—One night at 
a certain Strand tavern,a well-known haunt of the literary 
Bohemians of the period, Jerrold kept pestering the over-busy 
barmaid for a glass of brandy-and-water—“ the hot, the brown, the 
strong.” At last came his turn to be served, and as the buxom 
Hebe handed him the steaming jorum, she sauced it with the 
friendly warning, “There you are, you tiresome little man ; now 
mind you don’t tumble into it and drown yourself.” 

“Most of us scribblers look best on paper,” a grandson of 
Jerrold’s once remarked fo me. I humbly trust the remark may be 
true of me. Else—but no matter! Height and good looks—though 
useless to a writer as such—are great helps to a barrister. A fine 
presence makes a favourable impression, especially on a common 
jury. Hence, other things equal, you may back the longest gentle- 
men of the long robe to win the great Woolsack stakes. We feel 
sure that Lord Chancellor Chelmsford—a six-foot Adonis—owed 
his success far more to his striking personal advantages and his 
punctuality than to the brightness of his brain. Nor was the late 
Sir John Karslake—with his six feet two—called “ Handsome Jack” 
for nothing. Would it be high treason to say that his great and tall 
rival on the Western Circuit, the present Lord Chief Justice, found 
his six feet no hindrance in his race to eminence? Meanwhile, we 
freely admit that he carries brains enough to make him an exception 
to Lord Bacon’s sweeping proposition ; and, as an exception, we 
drop him and haste back to the general rule. Spite of what pre- 
cedes, we shall find that many great lawyers have been men of few 
inches. Passing over the great Lord Somers as a man of middle 
height, we light on the nervous couplet in which Dryden paints the 
outer as well as the inner man of Lord Keeper Shaftesbury : 

An eager soul that, working out its way, 

Fretted the Zigmy body to decay. 
Then an amusing passage in our old friend “ Boswell’s Johnson” comes 
in pat to yield us an inkling as to the height of Lord Chief Justice 
Camden. ‘I told Dr. Johnson,” writes Boswell, “that one morning 
when I went to breakfast with Garrick, who was very vain of his 
intimacy with Lord Camden, Garrick accosted me thus : ‘ Pray, now, 
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did you—did you—meet a little lawyer turning the corner—eh ?’ 
‘No, sir,’ said I. ‘Pray, what do you mean?’ ‘Why,’ replied 
Garrick with feigned indifference, ‘Lord Camden has this moment 
left me. We have had a long walk together.’ Quoth Dr. Johnson, 
‘Well, sir, Garrick talked very properly. Lord Camden 7s a /ittle 
lawyer to associate so familiarly with a player.’” Poor, envious old 
Dr. Johnson! You never could forgive your old pupil “ Davy” for 
his dazzling success. 

The late Sir Alexander Cockburn—not a great judge certainly, 
but one of the greatest of advocates—stood about five feet six in his 
boots, and Richard Lalor Sheil—another great forensic orator— 
was shorter still ; while Lord St. Leonards—that burning and shining 
light on the dark subject of Real Property Law—may pair with his 
great little successor on the woolsack, Lord Westbury, nicknamed 
* Little Bethel ” from his conspicuous lack of inches. 

Indeed, the silver-tongued Bethel was shorter even than the 
silver-tongued Samuel Wilberforce, in whom—and in whom only— 
he met his match in the wordy warfare of the House of Lords. And 
““S. Oxon.”—true, he died Bishop of Winchester, but he will live as 
the Bishop of Oxford—stood about five feet three with his socks on. 
We doubt whether his father, William Wilberforce, could boast even 
that short measure of inches. But we &zow that a dear old friend of 
ours—now at rest—who had seen and listened to him on the hust- 
ings, described him as a mere shrimp of a man whom you might 
easily have mistaken for a baboon in rusty broadcloth, till he opened 
those magic lips whence the speech flowed sweeter than honey. 

Here we glance at our notebook in sheer despair. The cry is, 
“Still they come.” ‘What! will the line stretch out till the crack 
of doom?” Then, in parallel column with these Liliputian brain- - 
giants, marches a longish file of long exceptions that threaten to 
make a yawning breach in Balzac’s rule. Hither trots little Johnny 
Russell ; but by his side stalks big Bobby Peel. Bulky Belisarius 
scowls at us, and, pointing to little Frederick the Great, seems 
angrily to protest, “I also won many a battle with my brains. If - 
you doubt it, ask my imperial master, Justinian.” We admit the 
justice of his claim ; whereupon Charles the Great begs to assure us 
that, though he owed his nickname mainly to his giant frame, he 
deems himself quite as good a man in every way as his great little 
grandfather, Charles Martel, and a far better man than his dwarf of 
a father, “ King Pippin.” We yield rather than contest the point, at 
the imminent risk of betraying an ignorance of history worthy of 
William Cobbett himself. Seemingly we must have voiced that 
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thought. For now up springs that most combative of authors, and 
wrathfully exclaims, ‘‘ Call six feet short, or we a fool?” And with 
that he hurls his “ Advice to Young Men” at our head, scornfully 
exclaiming, “ There! Read that, and see what J think of your short 
men!” ‘fhis kindles a merry twinkle in the eye of sweet-tempered, 
humour-loving, six feet Scott. But tall, gaunt Wordsworth fails to 
see the fun ; while lofty Thackeray “smiles superior,” and casts a 
scornful glance at Balzac, who calmly murmurs, ‘‘ Thankless thief ! ” 
And now they come upon us in a rush—these tall exceptions. “ You 
forgot me. Was JZ brainless?” shouts Constantine the Great, and 
marches past, quite eclipsing poor little Titus, about the best and 
shortest of the Roman Emperors. “And you forgot me,” cries 
Edward Longshanks. ‘And me,” shouts his grandson, the English 


Justinian. 
Tertius Edwardus fama super ethera notus, 


the gallant hero of Sluys and Cressy. “And me,” chimes in a tower- 
ing figure, full six feet three, “George Washington at your service.” 
This nettles us, and we retort, ‘“‘ We don’t deny you brains. But you 
forgot your own inches when you sent that order to your London tailor, 
describing yourself as a man of six feet.” Then Admiral Duncan, the 
hero of Camperdown, marches by as large as life—with six feet four, 
and with him, but one inch shorter, comes old Sir James Gordon, the 
last, though not the least, of Nelson’s famous captains. Next comes 
Dutch William—tall and spare—the last of England’s great monarchs ; 
and behind him, in “most admired disorder,” James Thomson, 
armed with his “ Seasons,” Dr. Johnson with his “ Dictionary,” Schiller, 
Goethe, Cardinal Mazarin, Lord Bolingbroke, William Longland— 
nicknamed ‘“ Long Will” from his own height, not from the length 
of his “ Piers Plowman”—Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Samuel Romilly,“ Jock 
Campbell,” Chief Justice and Chancellor, with a whole tribe of 
lanky lawyers of renown following in his wake ; and Audubon, the 
eminent ornithologist, and Turgenieff—a mountain of a man—and 
Longfellow—the fellow of his name—and Abraham Lincoln, with 
both the Pitts, and Charles Kingsley, and Coleridge, and Edward 
Irving ; and how many more tall fellows full of brains we know not, 
but more than enough to make Bacon feel he never spoke a rasher 
word than that which heads this rigmarole. 

“ Medio tutissimus ibis. Better shun extremes,” quoth Fuller 
sententiously. 

“They sometimes meet,” said Balzac, pointing one forefinger at 
Scott and t’other at himself “Still, I contend that genius generally 
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houses itself in dwarf tenements. Look at our friend J. M. W. 
Turner yonder, and David Garrick, and—-—” 

“ Cut it short, like me,” interrupted Cleopatra, pertly. 

“‘T am of a just stature,” remarked Queen Elizabeth,' “yet Sir 
Walter—I mean Sco¢¢—accurately describes my figure as tall and 
commanding. It follows from the premises that my kinswoman, 
Mary of Scotland, was too tall.” 

“By a head!” suggested Egypt’s Queen. “ Well, short or tall, 
it seems a woman may have wits enough to fool the men.” 

“Much depends on the length of her nose,” observed Blaise 
Pascal.2 “ Half an inch off yours, madam, would have changed the 
face of the world.” 

“ Say, rather, off Wellington’s nose,” grunted Napoleon. 

* J never tried to fool the men,” quoth Madame Roland, “ yet I 
lacked neither brains nor inches.” 

‘ Ditto! ditto! ditto! ’ echoed Madame de Sévigné. 

“Ditto! ditto! ditto !” chimed in Joan of Arc, darting an indig- 
nant glance at Voltaire, and drawing herself up to her full height, 
which made her a fair match for poor Mary with her head on. 

“ And I flatter myself that I, too, employed my talents to better, 
purpose,” quoth a little chit of a body who turned out to be Charlotte 
Bronte. 

‘Say what you will,” cried Balzac, *‘ your long, lanky men lack 
go!’8 

“ Stuff !” cried Cobbett. 

“You've shifted your ground,” added Thackeray. 

“Why, look at that lazy fellow Thomson, fit tenant for his own 
‘Castle of Indolence.’ Then there’s your great Dr. Johnson, as idle 
as he could hang together. Witness his own confessions.” 

‘Sir, you’re impertinent,” roared the Doctor. ‘“ Moreover, sir, 
you’re illogical—which is worse, if worse be possible. For you jump 
to your preposterous conclusion by generalising from isolated in- 
stances. And when you presume to point a moral with my name, I 
utterly deny 7 

“Oh ! Doctor,” murmured a brisk little woman whom we at once 
identified as Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi, “remember what lectures you used 
to read poor me touching the necessity of sticking rigidly to the 
truth. Nay, then, heaven only knows what you might have achieved 
had you given your gigantic intellect fair play. But still a lazy dog 
you were, on your own showing and on mine.” 





Her very words to Sir James Melvil. 
A quotation from Pascal’s Pezsées. 
A quotation from Balzac’s Béatrix. 
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Softened by the lady’s flattery, the Doctor abandoned his inten- 
tion of giving Monsieur de Balzac one of his tightest hugs. And up 
spoke Sir Joshua Reynolds : “ Obviously, height is not incompatible 
with great activity”—(here he bowed to Admiral Duncan, Lord 
Camperdown)—“ nor yet with genius of the rarest stamp ”—(a bow 
to Sir Walter Scott)—“‘ yet, on the whole, I lean to the opinion of 
M. de Balzac, that the little fellows are the fellows for work. At 
least, I feel sure that every inch added to my own five feet six would 
have diminished the activity of my brush.” 

“ Possibly,” remarked Dr. Johnson, “ but I wish that rogue Burke 
were here to give us his views of the whole question.” ! 

And though we might not all be prepared to “‘ say ‘ ditto’ to Mr. 
Burke,” who would not echo Dr. Johnson’s wish ? 


PHILIP KENT. 


1 A quotation from a snatch of his table-talk preserved, not by Boswell, but by 
** Nollekens ° Smith. 
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FUNE DAYS IN WYE-LAND, 


IGH up amid the mountain fastnesses of Plinlimmon, the 
watershed of at least three rivers, the Wye rises at a spot 
known as “ The Rest on the Stones.” It is but a sparkling stream 
which splashes delightfully over its rocky bed, wandering in irregular 
fashion down the mountain-side, and fed by numerous tributary 
rivulets such as the Bidno and Marteg, from among the Welsh 
hills of Cardigan, Radnor, and Montgomeryshire. The waters 
gradually gather to form a single river ; Llangurig is the first village 
on its banks, and a few miles lower down the wild scenery culminates 
in a succession of deep salmon pools with foaming torrents leaping 
in rapid descent to create the “ Falls of the Wye” above Rhayader, 
which is the first point on the river accessible by railway from the 
outer world. Thence to the Severn estuary the Wye flows through 
undulating pastures intensely green in the fresh verdure of summer ; 
through deep clefts where the water has carved a narrow course, 
and where ancient casties crown the rugged heights, to the sea a 
hundred miles below. ‘Thousands of English folk who are perfectly 
familiar with Rhineland utterly neglect the. readily accessible Wye, 
which, if the scenery is on a smaller scale, fully equals the beauties 
of the more famous rival. Anglers alone know the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the upper Wye ; there are hindrances in the way of 
navigation even for small boats amid the shallows and rapids, and 
people will not trouble to map out the details of a tour so close at 
home: hence it comes that the splendid river valley is comparatively 
unknown to English people in general and the world at large. 

Some fifteen miles from the miniature falls at Rhayader, where 
the salmon leap and burn trout abound, the Wye, after passing the 
strangely named Strata Florida, reaches Builth, an old Welsh town 
grandly situated amid an amphitheatre of distant mountains. The 
views are fine and varied, and the expeditions almost endless. Within 
a few miles lies the secluded glen of Aber-edw, suggestive of 
Bettys-y-coed, in North Wales, or a Highland gien of the wildest 
description. The entire locality is impregnated with the traditions of 
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the great chieftain Llewellyn. Here he fought a terrific battle, or 
there he was slain at the old bridge: and yet another site marks the 
erave of the Welsh hero Prince. Like William the Conqueror, in 
Normandy, his relics turn up on every side. 

From Builth to Hay, Hereford and Ross, the Wye passes through 
a more open country, the stretches of river being almost entirely 
devoted to fishing. From Three Cocks Junction an excellent road 
follows the river by Whitney and Boughrood. Although there is nc 
right of waterway, canoes can get down from Builth. A correspon- 
dent in the “ Field” lately stated that at one place only, near to Hay, 
was permission refused to paddle by the salmon fishermen, so that he 
carried his boat along the bank for a mile and a half. Clifford Castle, 
founded by the Norman Knight FitzOsborne, Earl of Huntingdon, 
stands boldly on the rising ground overlooking the Wye, before we reach 
Hay. ‘The river passes from Brecknockshire into England at a place 
called Rhydspence. Offa’s Dyke, that great Saxon rampart which 
defended the Welsh border from Chester to the Severn, can be 
traced at Byford in the same neighbourhood as the remains of the 
Roman settlement at Kenchester. From Hereford to Symond’s 
Yat, vid Ross, a distance of forty-four miles, I have seen a Canadian 
birch-bark canoe, propelled by three paddles, travel easily within 
the day. 

From Ross to Symond’s Yat a boat drawing nine inches can be 
rowed in three hours. The fine old ruin of Goodrich Castle stands 
overshadowing the right bank, an hour’s pull below Ross. The wild 
beauty of the gorge increases at every turn, some degree of skill 
being requisite as the successive rapids are shot. At Lydbrook, for 
example, and at Kerne Bridge, the navigation is intricate, sunken 
rocks blocking the main portion of the channel. Large masses of 
the floating flowers of the white water crowfoot here and there 
entirely choke the river. I paused to examine a fragment of the 
floating weed. Small crustacea and annelids infested the plant, 
affording an unlimited food supply for fishes lurking below. Some 
large dragon-flies were just feeling their freshly developed wings over 
the weed in midstream. The strange larva with hammer-shaped 
head and formidable proboscis might still be found by careful search 
amongst the willow roots fringing the bank. Yellow sallies and 
alders, dear to the heart of fly-fishermen, deftly skimmed the sur- 
face of the stream, and the abundance of fish food seemed to explain 
why the Usk and Wye trout are satiated soon after the great rise of 
blue duns in April. In the interest of angling many of the weeds 
should be cleared away ; the food supply is too plenteous in the river, 
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Symond’s Yat (é.e. gate, or barrier) is formed by solid lime- 
stone rock effectually barring the direct course of the Wye. To avoid 
the natural obstruction, the river has made a bend of four or five 
miles, doubling back upon itself in a great horseshoe, the intervening 
neck of land being little more than a quarter of a mile across. It is 
well to land outside the barrier in order to walk through the dense 
woods by footpaths zigzagging up the rocks to the top of the Yat. 
From Lydbrook Station (the junction of the Wye Valley and Midland 
railways) there isa magnificent walk on the top of the Coldwell rocks 
to Symond’s Yat, through shady woods which border the precipitous 
escarpment of the Wye cliffs as far as the great horseshoe bend. 
Rare flowers thrive in these woods. Beneath the beech-trees the 
white Helleborine (Cephalanthera grandiflora) and the Bird’s Nest 
Orchis (Neottia Nidus-avis) grow in full vigour, together with 
stray specimens of the round-leaved winter green (yrola rotundi- 
folia), the Butterfly Orchis and other attractive plants. We are on 
the extreme border of the Forest of Dean, which occupies the neck 
of land between the Severn and the Wye. The real forest extends 
here for many miles, green drives leading through wild oak woods 
in all directions on the left bank of the Wye. In olden days the 
wooden war-ships of England were constructed from the timber of 
the Forest of Dean, and a good portion of the forest was thus effaced. 
Through the woodlands it is little more than four miles to the Speech- 
house, and a bridle path leads from the river valley to the Druidical 
loggan stone, known in these parts as the Buckstone. In primitive 
days the sacred rites connected with such erections were sufficient to 
preserve them from injury. Nowadays the pendulous stone has to be 
cemented at the base to prevent ill-usage at the hands of holiday 
trippers. A few years ago, the Buckstone was rolled down the hill- 
side by some heedless visitors. 

Descending to the river-side village at Symond’s Yat, there is a 
charming little hotel for those who care to spend a day or two amid 
the pleasant woodlands, deep down in the gorge of the Wye. The 
fishermen may be seen skilfully paddling among the rapids in 
their frail coracles, sculling right or left with one hand as occasion 
demands, whilst a fly is thrown with the other hand. I have seen a 
well-known keeper in these parts cleverly catch his grilse on a light 
rod in this manner. Presently he landed on the grassy bank, placed 
his coracle over his head, and marched away with his fish to 
the hidden depths of the woods beyond, for all the world like an 
ancient Briton in the days of Saxon England. ‘Traces of ancient 
races, indeed, exist on every side. Tumuli crown the hills on the 
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Monmouthshire side of the river, and distinct traces of Roman 
ironworks are found in the valley. The ironstone was obtained 
from lateral shafts driven into the very ribs of the hills. The smelting 
was of the rudest description, the iron-bearing materiai being simply 
enveloped in clay and imperfectly fused in fires frequently replenished 
with timber logs. The slag, invariably containing a large proportion 
of iron ore, was used in the construction of the Roman roads 
throughout the western district. . The old material is often unearthed 
on the roads, some four feet from the present surface. In the 
neighbourhood of Symond’s Yat the refuse and clay has actually 
been collected for re-smelting according to modern methods with 
remunerative results, ‘The stalactite caves, a mile below Symond’s 
Yat, are, perhaps, disused iron workings, for the ferruginous cliffs 
reveal the presence of iron oxides. Several springs issuing from the 
rocks beneath the “Severn Sisters” possess powers of incrustation, 
and are commonly known as petrifying springs. A little farther down 
lies the deepest salmon-hole, some fifteen feet from the surface. It 
is dead water, with rapids both above and below, known to the salmon 
netters as “ Martin’s Hole.” 

Last May (1891) has been the best month that the fishermen have 
experienced on the Wye, as far as netting is concerned, for several 
seasons. In one week fifty fish were taken by one set of nets between 
Symond’s Yat and Lydbrook. Not even the most experienced 
fisherman can anticipate the fitful migrations of the salmon. After 
several bad seasons on the Wye, the fish have arrived in considerable 
quantities. The careful experiments made in Norway by Mr. Archer 
with marked fish seem to prove conclusively that the same salmon 
return generally to the same haunts after a short visit to the sea. Off 
the fjords they roam for a hundred miles or so seawards, probably 
remaining near the coast. What the food supply is during that period 
of eight or nine weeks is an unsolved problem, although it has 
recently been suggested that salmon shed their teeth after returning 
to inland waters. A salmon parr cannot live in salt water until it 
has developed the smolt scales. Then the young fish descends to 
the estuaries to change with incredible rapidity into a grilse. On the 
second migration to the sea a young salmon in eight weeks will gain 
as many pounds in weight. What is the food consumed during this 
season? Almost every fish that is netted or otherwise captured has 
an empty stomach ; the food is said to be ejected from the mouth 
directly a salmon is surrounded by a net. On one occasion an 
angling authority (quoted by Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell in the 
Badminton volume on the Salmonidz) actually saw salmon in the 
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net throw up a quantity of young eels. In British Columbia a 
smolt has been found inside a river salmon. Last year, on the 
South Devonshire coast, I saw a large salmon leap from the water 
driving a heavy shoal of sand-eels before it, in the same way that pike 
often chase young fish in fresh water. Within the last month (June 
1891) a salmon received from Grimsby on being cut open was found 
to contain half-a-dozen small sea fish of the sardine or young pilchard 
kind in the stomach. All this evidence tends to the conclusion that 
salmon feed extensively and voraciously on immature fish. The 
suggestion that some of the teeth disappear when the salmon enter 
the rivers is not without interest to ichthyologists, for in the eluci- 
dation of this point may be the key to the true feeding habits of its 
kind. 

Most of the Lower Wye salmon are taken with seine or stop nets, 
but in June two fine fish were caught the same morning with a fly 
by a gentleman fishing the broken waters by the railway viaduct 
between Symond’s Yat and Welsh Bicknor. 

Leaving Symond’s Yat, where a few days can be spent in the 
most enjoyable manner, our boat glides easily down to quaint old 
Monmouth in an hour and a half, passing through exquisite scenery. 
The grey limestones are half hidden by gnarled yews growing in the 
most impossible situations among the cliffs. A good deal of the 
foreground is fringed with beech-woods, and the silvery light of the 
bushes of white beam affords an agreeable contrast to the sombre 
yew and tender green of the young beech shovts. It is the rest of 
complete change, and the life of the woods is all-absorbing. Rare 
birds make a home in the thickets, the silence being broken only by 
a chorus of song. It is so wild on every side that one expects to see 
herds of deer amongst the bracken, boars and wolves in the silent 
glades. As late as the fourteenth century Langland, the monk-poet 
of Malvern, speaks of wolves still lingering in Malvern Chase, and 
beavers still flourished in the western country. The cattle were wild, 
as those at Chillingham still are, and peregrines, night herons, kites 
and buzzards, preyed on the unprotected before the reclamation of 
marsh and forest lands. But this is all a dream ; we live in a utili- 
tarian age. Forests have well-nigh disappeared, and the indigenous 
fauna becomes beautifully less: the war of extermination progresses 
with relentless energy. Cereals flourish where reed-covered meres 
gave shelter to the bittern or the crane ; the bustard has been driven 
from the plains. If I lived now by the side of the Wye I should 
want to keep tame otters by the river, trained to catch fish in the 
tidal part of the stream. Bishop Heber, in his Indian journals, 
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describes the manner in which these animals are kept in readiness 
at the water’s edge, being attached to stakes by the river bank. In 
parts of Wales otters are now so trained ; and a few are habitually 
used for fishing purposes in Radnorshire. The great drawback is 
that in captivity all otters seem to develop a peculiar delicacy which 
rapidly kills them off. 

All the way from Symond’s Yat to Tintern the oarsman must 
beware of sunken rocks and rapids. At Redbrook the channel is 
intricate, whilst at Bigsweir there is a sudden fall of four feet. The 
boat appears to be on the brow of a hill ; suddenly she darts down- 
wards, the nose of the boat going underneath the stream unless an 
exactly true course is steered. In some places a boat-hook is 
necessary to keep her head straight. As we approach Tintern there 
is a shallow which often hinders the passage even of the lightest boats. 
On one occasion, when the bows had run hard on a shoal, a good. 
natured friend sprang out on to the islet to free the craft by pushing 
her head back into the proper channel. He accomplished his pur- 
pose, but before it was possible for him to re-enter the boat, she had 
dashed off in the swift race, leaving a passenger stranded in mid-stream. 
To return with the boat was impossible, so nothing remained but to 
wade either to the right or left bank. People shouted directions to 
him from the shore which were utterly lost in the roar of the foaming 
waters. There was not depth of water sufficient to swim ashore, 
nor could a foothold be maintained amongst the slippery stones of 
the stream. ‘Twice he failed in an attempt to wade through, risking 
his life on each occasion ; in the end an ignominious rescue was 
effected by means of a flat-bottomed punt. ‘‘Oh yes,” one of the 
country folk observed by way of consolation, “several have been 
drowned at this spot.” 

The placid vale of Tintern, with the glorious Early English ruin 
nestling deep down amid the hills, creates a longing for the peaceful 
life of the medizeval monk, secure from the turmoil and burdens of 
atoo-busy world. Wandering through the roofless nave, where velvet 
turf has taken the place of stone paving, a glimpse is revealed of past 
ages, and we may enter into the spirit of the monastic days, when the 
monastery was the centre of all culture and the abbot a territorial 
magnate. Through the chapter-house and the cloisters towards the 
river-side we reach the kitchens of ample dimensions, the buttery, and 
cellars. The commissariat department was by no means neglected 
by the jolly monks. The transcriptions of ancient chronicles, the 
illumination of missals, and the fostering of letters generally served 
to occupy the main portions of an even life ; whilst the cultivation of 
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lands, the orchards, and the farm supplied the necessary exercise, 
To relieve the yoke of ecclesiastical discipline and the routine of 
monkish duties, there were surely the chase of venison and the ample 
stock of fish in the Wye to tempt those of sporting inclinations. No 
salmon faws hindered the piscatorial monk ; the river was simply at 
their mercy, and many a noble salmon must have fallen to the fixed 
engines of the fraternity. I am not sure that some of the stone 
breakwaters running out into the stream, and now used by the salmon 
fishermen in the working of the various kinds of nets, were not 
originally constructed by the monks, to assist them in the more 
ready capture of their prey. Even under the modern conditions of 
society, I am not certain that if Tintern Abbey could be adequately 
restored there would not be found many men ready and eager to 
abandon the turmoil of the world to seek a regular and quiet life in 
the cloisters of the abbey, enjoying the fellowship of collegiate life 
without the return to a monkish system. Perhaps Mr. Walter Besant 
could be induced to elaborate the proposal. 

The drive from Tintern vid the Windcliff and Chepstow is 
equally beautiful with the rest of the Wye. The same characteristics 
of the foliage are found, thousands of yews covering the limestones 
with patches of white beam ,beech, oak, and othertimbers. A ridge of 
Scotch firs, visible as a landmark from the distant vale of the Severn, 
crowns the Windcliff, from which seven counties can be seen. A 
path descends the face of the cliff, through shady woods, by the 
famous Moss Cottage, almost to the gates of Piercefield Park, which 
flanks the river banks to Chepstow, as fine a drive as could well be 
pictured. Chepstow, with its ruined Castle overlooking the river, 
occupies a semicircle following the bend of the Wye. Just beneath 
Brunel’s hideous high-level bridge there is a remarkable fault in the 
limestone rock. The tide at Chepstow is one of the highest in the 
world, ranging from 35 to 50 feet, according to the season of the 
year and phase of the moon. It is worth while to go down on the 
ebb tide in one of the boats employed at Beachley Point to witness 
the curious system cf stop-net fishing in the estuary. In June the 
water becomes sufficiently warm for the salmon to swim near to the 
surface of the stream. ‘The boats are moored to stakes broadside to 
the incoming tide. The pocket-shaped net is supported on a 
V-shaped frame, extending some 30 feet across the opening, and 
gradually diminishing like the pocket of a trawl. ‘The net is let 
down into the river, the extremity passing beneath the boat, and 
being held by a rope which remains in the fisherman’s hands. As 
the water is clouded the fish cannot see the obstruction until it has 
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bolted head foremost into the meshes of the net. A violent twitching 
of the rope reveals the capture of a salmon; the pocket is hauled 
up, and perhaps a 20-lb. fish is thrown into the boat to be knocked 
on the head and stowed away for the London market. A little 
knowledge of the style of fishing is required, for at the flood there is 
some danger of the boat being capsized unless the ropes are unloosed 
at the proper time. Once in the surging waters, a man has little hope 
of being rescued, the rush of water at full tide being something like 
twelve miles an hour. 

If the Wye scenery is beautiful in June, I think it is equally 
attractive in October, when the blaze of crimson, yellow, and brown 
tints are suggestive of autumn on the Canadian lakes, or the moun- 
tain-sides of New England. The intermixture of deciduous foliage 
with the dark evergreens deck the grey limestones with every variety 
of tint, right into the days of early wintertide ; and no two bends of 
the river present the same colours. 


C. PARKINSON. 
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A PROFESSOR OF THE DRY WIT. 





F all the professors of “the dry wit”—and they are few— 
the one who “arrides” us the most—Elia’s word—tickling 
our palates with a quince-like flavour, is the late Master of Trinity, 
Dr. Thompson, whose o/s, quips, reflections, and, above all, irony, 
are really of the highest and most elegant kind. Your regular 
jesters—Sidney Smiths, Theodore Hooks, and the rest—are thoroughly 
English ; that is to say, the jest is plain, “‘ writ large,” as it were, and 
obvious at the first hearing. But with these double-refined jesters, the 
hit is screened—wrapped up. You must have a faculty delicate 
as itself to appreciate it. It is reflected to us indirectly by mirrors. 
Someone said to Voltaire that a person he was always praising was 
always abusing him ; to which he replied, “ Perhaps both of us are 
mistaken.” With some folk this might require reflection. Quin’s 
and Foote’s jests, though a little rough, had something of this sug- 
gestiveness. Some one helping himself to pudding, took it nearly 
all on his plate, and passed the dish to Quin. “Which,” said the 
latter with ¢xsouciance, “is the pudding?” And Foote’s ready 
reply to the caution, “ Your handkerchief, sir, is hanging out of your 
pocket,” was of high merit, both from the surprise and for the 
cordial way in which the caution was accepted: “Thank you, sir ; 
you know the company better than I do.” 

But, as I have said, the “dry wit” is rare indeed, and we can 
boast barely any professors of it. No pastime is surely more dismal 
than reading through what are called “jest books,” collections of 
“good things,” and the like. They are perfectly bewildering from 
their “flatness.” The only entertainment imparted is wonder at the 
obtuseness of the collector—at the sort of mind he must possess to 
see anything amusing in such things. We should like to take a candle, 
and say, with Charles Lam) : “ Allow me, sir, to look at the bumps of 
your head.” Mark Lemon, a professional salaried joker, prepared 
such a work for “The Golden Treasury” series, and we read with 
wonder the dull things he sets out as “bits of humour ”—which 
seemed to Aim bits of humour. And if we turn over other collections 
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—formed by very capable men—we shall find the same subject for 
astonishment, namely, how persons who couid appreciate a fair jest 
could at the same time admire dull platitudes. 

This Master of Trinity, and also professor of “the dry wit,” was 
an unassuming character, greatly relished by his acquaintances and 
by those dependent on him. From familiarity they learned to inter- 
pret his tones, cadences, glances, as being all part of the language 
of the dry wit, and supplementing it as it were. This was the reason 
of that rather extravagant appreciation of his favourite admirers who 
clarioned his praises. Without these accompaniments, which mere 
readers, or those who heard at secondhand, could not see or hear, 
the wit lost somewhat. He is described as being exceedingly 
modest, shy, and reserved. Especially when a little nervous, he had 
a fashion of letting his words fall into slightly sarcastic sentences, 
quite unconsciously. And then, we are told, the most ordinary 
remark made by him became an epigram. ‘This is akin to the 
understanding estabiished between a favourite actor and his audience. 
‘They come at last to know his bearing perfectly ; they interpret his 
smallest glance, or wink, or movement ; to those who are not trained 
it seems unintelligible. Thompson’s “dry” wit is really French in 
its fashion and origin; it seems to take the shape of apparent 
toleration, agreement, or even compliment ; and it requires a sort of 
intellectual exertion, or training, to discover the sly stroke of raillery 
underneath. Purely English sarcasm, as I said, must be direct, 
plain, and obvious to the senses, if it is to tell at all. 

It is difficult to select, or to give a preference, where-all is so 
good. Perhaps the best pattern of his style—the best and most 
perfect of his mots—is the following. Soon after the appearance of 
Conybeare and Howson’s “Life and Letters of St. Paul,” Dean 
Howson came down and preached before the University of Cambridge. 
Thompson heard the performance, and coming out of the church 
quietly remarked : “ What a very clever man Conybeare must be !” 
This we have often repeated to ordinary matter-of-fact persons, who 
invariably took it literally, and considered it a colourless, rambling 
sort of speech. It might seem that he had altogether avoided giving 
an opinion on the subject. The form of depreciation, however, is 
exquisite, though remote. He does not condescend to appear con- 
scious of the sneer he is uttering. On being reproached, or “ brought 
19 hook,” he might defend himself : “ Well, I was only praising Mr. 
Conybeare ; I said nothing whatever of Dean Howson.” 

In the same spirit was his remark on Kingsley, of whose “ Lectures 
on History” he had but a poor opinion. Being asked why Kingsley 
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had resigned his office, he replied, innocently enough: “ I suppose 
he did not know any more.” This, too, was finely ironical, based 
on the assumption that the professor was genuine, and had really 
exhausted all that he knew ; whereas, the insinuation was that the 
professor had not at any time anything to say. But when a certain 
professor was appointed as Kingsley’s successor, Thompson attended 
the first inaugural lecture, and being asked his opinion of it, he 
replied: “I could not have believed poor Kingsley would have 
been so soon missed!” Here was the same mechanism as in the 
Conybeare speech. His praise of one conveyed depreciation of 
another. It might have been said by Voltaire, and is a most artful and 
delightful form of depreciation. For both it was plain that he had a 
contempt, yet he indicated a preference for the bad over the worse. 
And again, it will be seen, he has the air of sympathy. 

But this washis higher manner, or, perhaps, his highest. Some- 
times his admiring friends ciaimed praise for what were mere smart 
or sarcastic sayings of the ordinary pattern. And it may be added, 
that there is yet a lower order of his sayings for which friends de- 
mand our admiration, based on the character of the man himself, as 
though everything that he said mst be good. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor, of Oxford, gives an instance of what he calls 
“a castigation in a delightfully compact form,” which was addressed 
to a pupil who sought to escape punishment by a loquacious and 
over-acted contrition. “Iam glad, sir, to find you in this state of 
mind, but you must be conscious that these feelings are their own 
reward ; you are gated for a fortnight.” Here there is that true element 
of wit, surprise; there is the apparent acceptance of the display of 
contrition with satisfaction, but on a ground totally unexpected by the 
penitent. We can fancy how ruefully the praise was accepted. 

Once accompanying a popular preacher to the church of St. 
Mary’s, and being prevented entering by the crowd, he called out: 
“Make way, gentlemen, or some of us will be disappointed.” Here, 
again, we have the delicate “olive” flavour. We have to pause and 
think this over. At first it seems a mere businesslike or official state- 
ment. But the limitation to “some of us,” as though he were 
guardedly cautious not to undertake for more than a few, is the 
sting, and supplies the air as of deliberation and of authoritative 
judgment. 

Another delightful fashion of his depreciation was the affecting 
to confess inferiority to a limited extent : the confession, however, 
implying much more ; he admitted the truth of what he or she ques- 
tioned about, but in a self-denying, qualified way. On being asked 
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whether he had really corrected one of Dr. Whewell’s books for the 
press, he made answer: “ Well, I certainly did run my pen through 
some of the grosser blunders.” This is exquisite. | While thus 
modestly depreciating his share in the business, he contrived to 
insinuate that what he did was only a beginning—that a good deal 
more might have been done, only that the task was too heavy. 

There is an indefinable, delicate flavour about the following 
which would escape many. 

“ Professor Stanford,” says Mr. Taylor, “ when an even younger 
man than he is now, was thought to throw at times into the volun- 
taries in the college chapel Wagnerian or Brahmsian effects not 
altogether consonant with the severest views of ecclesiastical pro- 
priety. Having occasion to introduce our brilliant young musician 
to some visitor at the Lodge, the Master touched off this point with 
characteristic neatness and grace, as follows: “This is Mr. Stanford, 
organist of the college. Mr. Stanford’s playing always charms and 
occasionally astonishes ; and I may add that the less it astonishes 
the more it charms.” The apparent courteous compliment here, 
with the concealed rebuke, is delightful. 

Having one day noticed a brilliant young clerical Fellow of the col- 
lege wearing a hat of a pronounced sacerdotal shape, Thompson is 
said to have remarked: “‘I have generally seen hats of that descrip- 
tion on far weaker heads.” ‘This, too, is pleasantly misty, and the 
wearer of the hat would be in uncomfortable doubt whether a com- 
pliment was intended or the reverse. ‘Far weaker heads” seems 
an awkward phrase, but he could contend that he meant “not so 
clever.” 

There was something very original and quaint in this turn. 
When it was urged that a subscription should be given at an early 
stage of some business, he interposed: ‘‘ We had better, I think, 
postpone this matter until we have received a subscription-list and 
seen what other peopie are contributing; for if we give now, it 
will happen to us according to the old adage—dzs dat gui cito dat— 
‘if you give early, you'll have to give again.’” 

A country clergyman bewailed to him the growth of the Colenso 
objections. “These difficulties,” he replied, “are not new; they 
have been frequently raised before, and covered up again.” Here is 


an exquisite subtlety. It seems to me that in this distinction there is 
a sort of cynical neutrality. He disdained to say that the objections 
had been answered, or that they had been successfully asserted. 
They had been merely “covered up again,” put aside, and, he 


would convey, were not touched at all. The processes of fallacy, 
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dishonest controversy, and artful misapplication are described or 
insinuated here. 

I have said that the genuine admiration of his friends or his 
quaint accompanying manner tended to exaggerate the merit of 
some of his sayings. The following, it seems to me, is grotesque 
certainly. On one occasion he referred to a former Master as “ Old 
Kit,” and then, suddenly pulling himself up, added with an instan- 
taneous resumption of his highest magisterial tone and manner: “I 
mean my revered predecessor.” And some one asked whether he did 
not find the house at Ely which he inhabited as canon of that 
cathedral damp: “ Damp? I should think so, indeed ; why, ever my 
sermons won't keep dry there !” 

“Happening to want a bedroom in town, he called at a large 
London hotel to inquire whether one was at liberty. The 
distribution of the bedrooms was at that time presided over by a 
young woman whose extreme rudeness had led to her being 
familiarly known among the /aditués of the house as ‘the Miss- 
manager.’ Toa polite inquiry from Thompson whether he could 
have a bedroom she replied with repellent curtness : ‘ Bedroom? No, 
you can’t have a bedroom, the house is full.’ ‘Owing, no doubt, 
madam,’ said Thompson with a courtly bow, ‘to your agreeable 
manners.’ There was nothing very striking in this. 

“While making one of his nocturnal perambulations as proctor, 
Thompson observed a stalwart youth not in academical costume 
abruptly take to flight. A strenuous pursuit by his attendants having 
resulted in capture, the fugitive was asked the usual proctorial 
question with the usual proctorial courtesy. He replied in tones of 
scornful indifference: ‘ No, sir, lam not amember of your University; 
I am what you call acad.’ ‘I presume, sir,’ rejoined Thompson, ‘ it 
was that that made you vu away.’ 

“ At one of his college lectures a man put on to construe ran 
two sentences into one, and in consequence evolved, with an air 
of entire self-satisfaction, a meaning not merely contrary to historical 
fact, but even inconsistent with the laws of nature. ‘That cata- 
strophe, sir,’ said Thompson, ‘ would undoubtedly have occurred, had 
it not been for the providential interposition of a ful/ stop.’ 

“Tt happened that, of the two Judges going this circuit at a 
particular assize, the elder was reputed to have little predilection for 
any sermons, and therefore, probably, least of all for assize sermons. 
When the Master, arrayed in his academicals, presented himself in 
the dining-room of the Lodge, ready to accompany Her Majesty’s 
representatives to St. Mary’s, he met with the following reception 
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from the senior Judge : ‘I see, Master, that you are good enough to 
propose going with us to the assize sermon. I myself am of going. 
My learned brother and I think it quite sufficient if ove of Her 
Majesty’s Judges attends the sermon. We are quite of one mind, 
Master.’ ‘And of one soul too, I presume,’ retorted the Master.” 

A “Johnian Don” once asked him had he heard what a much 
smaller entry of freshmen they had had that year, and he answered : 
“ Well, I did hear indirectly, for I was aware that emigration had 
greatly increased among the lower orders.” This seems a little 
offensive and rather too obvious. Of one of the tutors he said: 
“That little man! he devotes all the time he can spare from the 
adornment of his person to the mismanagement of his pupils.” This 
is of the same family as Johnson’s famous retort to the bargee. An 
ordinary person would have said : “ He devetes all the time he can 
spare from the management of his pupils to the adornment of his 
person.” This is what was to be expected, out by a mere twist the 
Master makes it witty. 

One of the best, because the most compressed and most often 
quoted of his sarcasms was that on some forward young men— 
junior Fellows: “Gentlemen,” he said, “let us remember we are 
none of us infallible—not even the youngest of us!” No French wit 
of the first water has beaten this. The surprise is delicious—the 
unexpected inversion—for one would have reckoned on “not even 
the oldest of us.” 

The following, too, is good. Someone at a college dinner made 
a rather offensive speech, when his neighbour heard Thompson say, 
in a meditative manner : “ He reminded me of his father.” People 
near him turned, expecting some reminiscence of a laudatory kind, 
when he added: “ He succeeded in being at once dull and flippant ;” 
then, after a short pause, “no uncommon combination.” 

I always fancied that there was in the report here that he said 
“‘not a very common combination,” which would have strengthened 
the notion of ironical praise. It really comes back to this, that irony, 
and sustained irony, is a delightful and acceptable form of humour, 
or fersiflage. But the difficulty is to sustain it with an air of reality, 
as the effort too often slips into exaggeration or grotesqueness, and 
thus loses effect. It was thus that he said gravely, as though grate- 
fully acknowledging light or assistance that had been given him, “ he 
had never realised the full force of the expression in the Bidding 
Prayer, ‘The inferior clergy,’ until he had seen the minor Canons of 
a certain northern cathedral.” 

The quiet malice of the following, to say nothing of the surprise, 
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is excellent. An inoffensive Fellow of college had expressed ignorance 
of some subject. ‘Iam surprised,” he said, “ that Mr. —— is not 
acquainted with the fact.” One would expect, naturally, to follow 
something to the effect that he was so familiar with that range of 
subject, &c. Not at all. “I am surprised that Mr. is not 
acquainted with the fact, it 7s so unimportant.” How unexpected, 
and, it must be said, how venomous ! 

A writer in Zemple Bar of December 1886 gives the best sketch we 
have of the Master, and tells some stories of him in the most coherent 
and consistent shape. He brings the awe-inspiring presence—always 
part of the emphasis or colouring of the jest—perfectly before us: a 
stately being whose boy-quailing eye, well-cut face, and fine figure— 
with the majesty of his position—added a dread weight and point 
to his sarcasms. 

“ My first acquaintance with ‘the Master of Trinity’ was made— 
under very awful circumstances—in the month of June 1844. (He 
was then known as the Rev William Hepworth Thompson, Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, having graduated 
as fourth classic and second chancellor’s medallist in 1832—a great 
year for Trinity—Lushington, Shilleto, Dobson, Thompson coming 
one after another, before any other college had anything to say.) 
He had been invited by Dr. Donaldson, then head-master of Bury 
Schooi, to examine the fifth and sixth forms. There we boys sat, in 
nervous expectation, when the door was suddenly thrown open and 
the great man entered. His appearance was always awe-inspiring— 
so much so, that a story is told of some Rugby boys, at Bletchley 
Junction, instinctively throwing away their cigars at the very sight of 
him. Well can I recall him to my memory as he stood before us 
that morning, when, throwing open his coat, he displayed his well- 
known double-breasted velvet waistcoat, and, placing his massive gold 
watch on the desk, for some moments regarded us, fixing his magnifi- 
cent eyes on each boy successively all down the line. When he had 
finished, our courage was all gone, and, I well remember, I never 
translated so badly in my life. 

“The future Master was in every way an admirable tutor, making 
himself really zm /oco parentis to those who were fortunate enough 
to have been entered ‘on his side’ ; always ready to stand by them 
in trouble, provided they had done nothing to derogate from the 
character of gentlemen. His power of sarcasm was peculiarly effec- 
tive with conceited young men ; and it even operated as a check on 
the awful Whewell, whose manners were at that time at their very 
worst. Who that was at Cambridge then can forget Thompson’s 
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lectures on the Republic of Plato, which, I am thankful to say, it was 
my duty as well as privilege to attend? Attended they were by men 
of ‘all years’; even graduates and men of other colleges (an un- 
heard-of thing) obtained leave to be present. The room was com- 
pletely crowded. Occasionally a man ‘keeping lecture’ would come 
in late. Then would be shown Thompson’s remarkable powers of 
sarcasm. Well do I remember this happening to my friend P. ll 
at his entrance late one morning. The lecturer, in the middle of a 
magnificent paragraph, paused and regarded him for some moments, 
At length he spoke. ‘I’m afraid, sir, you have some difficulty in 
finding a seat. If these gentlemen will kindly excuse me for a few 
moments, I will go and look for my servant—who should be some- 
where outside—and he will endeavour to procure one for you.’ The 
servant duly appearing in course of time with a chair, Thompson 
proceeded to place it in the centre of the room in front of him, and 
said: ‘I think, sir, you will find this a good position for hearing.’ 
P——ll, the picture of misery, had nothing to do but to sit down. 
At the conclusion of the lecture, Thompson thus addressed him : 
‘Mr. P ll, for the future, sir, the lectures will commence a¢ eleven 
o'clock.’ 

“‘ Very uncomfortable indeed did a man feel when, in obedience 
to the summons under these circumstances, he knocked at Thomp- 
son’s door ; which, occasionally, with an excess of put-on civility, he 
would open himself, and say: ‘Cood-morning, Mr. A. I hope, sir, 
you are quite well this morning. Which side of the fire do you like 
to sit? I think, sir, you will find this arm-chair a comfortable one ; 
or, perhaps, you would prefer the sofa.’ But when the miserable 
man was seated, good heavens! how he gave it him !” 

After some disturbance in college, he sent for a suspected delin- 
quent, when the following dialogue took place: T.: “ Mr. O., pray 
be seated, sir. I have merely sent for you to contradict a report I 
have received, that you were creating a disturbance in the New Court 
last night.” O.: “I’m very sorry indeed, sir ; but some friends of 
mine had won the ‘ Pair-Oars,’ and we had a supper-party and 
toasted the winners.” T. (after a long pause): “Mr. O., sir, I am 
astounded ! A certain class of men come up to this University for the 
express purpose of spending a year or two in extravagance and riot 
—with ¢hese men we well know how to deal. But, sir, when ‘ Hon- 
our-men’ like yourself, who take high places in the College Exami- 
nations, do this kind of thing, we find ourselves completely at a loss : 
authority is paralysed, society is shaken to its foundation. I have 
nothing to say, sir! You can go.” 
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There seems to be nothing very wonderful in this sort of Jersiflage, 
considering the relation of the parties. The accused were, of course, 
helpless, and at his mercy, and it is easy to be biting and sarcastic 
under such conditions. Mr. Squeers, it will be recollected, indulged 
in this ironical vein when dealing with his wretched pupils. Some 
of the Master’s jests seem unintelligible, but this may be the fault 
of the too admiring reporters, who have confused them. As, 
when preaching to some undergraduates on the parable of the 
Talents he began: ‘Now all of you have one talent”—a pause. 
“Some of you /fwo ta'ents”—-a longer pause. “And some of you 
perhaps even three talents.” I cannot see the point of this—even 
after the most conscientious study. 

And, again. I well remember, on a certain Sunday which fell 
in the very thick of the general Parliament Election of 1886, his 
appearing—an unique proceeding, I imagine, during his occupation 
of the Mastership—in the small combination-room immediately 
after morning chapel, anxious to acquaint himself with election re- 
turns contained in the Odserver, which had not appeared in the even- 
ing papers of the previous day. I read these aloud to him, and they 
proved extremely unfavourable to the party led by Mr. Gladstone. 
Some one in the room having expressed curiosity as to the view of 
the situation taken by that statesman—who had presumably been 
just engaged in reading the lessons in Hawarden Church—the 
Master said: “ I think he must have wished that the first lesson had 
mcluded the passage, ‘Curse ye, Meroz ; curse ye bitterly the inhabi- 
tants thereof.’” Nor is this very remarkable. We were in conversa- 
tion, when a gyp came up to him and announced that Dr. Whewell 
had just expired—the fall from his horse having terminated fatally. 
Thompson calmly unbuttoned his coat, took out his watch, and 
said to me: “A quarter to five o’clock. Mow we forget all his 
faults.” 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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EVLAU CEMETERY. 


From Victor Huvco. 


“tw Uncle Louis spoke, and at his knee 

My schoolboy brothers stood entranced. To me 
He said with tender smile, “ My child, go play.” 
But I stood still and listened. 

**So you say 

You want a battle. Well, boys, you must know 
A battle is but smoke—you wake—you go 
To sleep as soon as it gets dark again. 
I will describe one—Eylau. I was then 
Captain, and had the cross—what matters >—men 
In war are only shadows, counting not. 
It was at Eylau then—a quiet spot 
In Russia—woods and fields—mist over all. 
The regiment camped before a ruined wall ; 
An old church belfry through the darkness frowned 
With crumbling grassy gravestones scattered round. 


Benigssen gave one look—‘ Best quit the place ;’ 
But ’gainst retreat the Emperor set his face, 
And wintry snows lay deep upcn the land. 


Napoleon passed, his lorgnette in his hand. 


‘’T will be to-morrow,’ so the soldiers said. 
Women in terror, children barefoot, fled. 
I looked along the ditches pondering. 
The fires were lit at night—a cheery flame 
Along the blinding darkness flickering. 
Gladly we gathered round. The colonel came. 
* Hugo ?’ 
‘ Present.’ 
‘ How many men are you?’ 
‘One hundred, colonel.’ 
‘Peste ! that’s all too few. © 
No matter: take the entire company— 
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Get yourselves killed.’ 
* Where ? ’ 
‘In the cemetery.’ 
‘ Parbleu ! but that’s the very place to die.’ 
I had my gourd: he drank—I drank. The breeze 
Moaned through the leafless branches of the trees. 
‘ Death is not far off, captain! As for me, 
I love life—life is a reality. 
However, none know better how to die 
Than Jon-vivants/ I give my heart away, 
But sell my skin : so let us drink to-day 
To love and lady fair, and let them toll 
The bell who will.’ 
He was a merry soul, 
Our colonel ! 
‘Yours the point they menace most. 

It must be kept at whatsoever cost — 
The keystone of the battle. You had best 
Get wisps of straw for bedding.’ 

‘ We have none.’ 
‘Then sleep upon the ground.’ 

‘We'll sleep—no fear!’ 
‘Your drummer-boy is brave?’ 

‘ As chanticleer !’ 
‘So—that’s good hearing : certes, let him crow, 
And beat the charge at random, dark or light— 
We must have noise when numbers lack in fight.’ 
I said, ‘You hear, boy?’ Nearly hid in snow, 
He laughed, ‘ Ay, sir.’ 

‘Tis indispensable, 

Mind you,’ the colonel said, ‘ you do not leave 
This place till six o’clock to-morrow eve. 
Budge not, alive or dead ; and so, farewell.’ 
I gave the word, and marching to the right, 
We scaled the crumbling wall, and stood inside 
The sombre cemetery, dark in night, 
The little mounds of gravestones, scattered wide 
Reminding of sea waves. The snow was deep. 
Our cloaks in tatters, we lay down to sleep. 


We slept well—sleeping is to practise death. 


At dawn I woke—upon my lips the breath 
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Was icy, something soft weighed down my eyes: 
It seemed a grave from which I had to rise. 
The snow had wrapped me round from head to feet 
In tender whiteness, like a winding-sheet. 
A bullet passing roused me. ‘ Ho!’ I said, 
‘Sound the reveillée !’ Head rose after head 
Out of the snow. 

‘To arms!’ a sergeant cries. 
The dawn rose red in depths of inky skies, 
And looked like bleeding lips. When morning breaks 
In war, ’tis very often Death that wakes. 


At first a truce of silence reigned around : 

’Twas but a signal shot upon the ground 

That passed me by. The music at a ball 

At first some vain and careless notes lets fall. 

The night had iced the blood within our veins, 
But thoughts of battle warmed us. On the plains 
The silent armies lay. For us the fight : 

A handful upon which the enemy’s might 

Was safe to fall. Along the wall we stood, 

Each for a step prepared to pay in blood. 


In hot haste came the battle : on the air 

Six hundred iron mouths poured thunder there, 
And flung their lightnings forth from hill to hill. 
My drummer beat the charge, and trumpets’ blare 
Gave answer. Shots upon the cemetery 

Rained down as if their purpose was to kill 

The tombs. Scared birds from out the ruins fly, 
The tower and crumbling belfry circling round ; 
And I remember one shot tore the ground, 

And started from his bier one lately dead, 

As if awakened by the earthly din. 

And then a darkness worse than death set in : 
Nothing was seen but smoke that pall-like spread 
And covered round the battle: over all 

The snow fell in a steady, ceaseless fall. 

I saw my soldiers ranged against the wall 

Like spectres : ’twas a grim and ghastly sight— 
Pale ghosts above, and underneath—the slain. 
Whole villages in flames upon the plain: 

They looked in distance like one burning brand. 
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To us, it seemed as if some shadowy hand 
Had seized us and entombed. At intervals { 
Into the night of gloom a phantom falls. 

Till stx at eve / the order burnt my brain. 


*‘Morbleu ! We shall not have the chance again ; 
Let us advance,’ my young lieutenant said, 
And then a bullet took him ! 
There had spread 

A feeble light, but nothing yet was clear, 
And nothing sure save that we waited here 
For shot and shell to fall upon our head. 
The Emperor had set us mid the tombs, 
But why we knew not, mark for balls and bombs, 
And all we had to do was just to try 
Till six o’clock at even not to die. 
I raised my sword and swung it round my head, 
And shouted ‘Courage!’ I was blind and mad 
With rage. Then suddenly my right arm fell, 
The sword lay at my feet ; I lifted it 
With my left hand, and called out jestingly, 
‘You see, my friends, ’tis. only fair and fit 
To give both hands a chance!’ Jests do no harm, 
For soldiers grumble if they lose an arm, 
And sometimes are not half displeased to see 
The chief a little wounded. Suddenly 
The drum ceased beating. ‘ Fool, are you afraid ?’ 
‘No; but I’m hungry.’ As he spoke, the land 
Was shaken as with earthquake, and a cry 
Went hoarsely up to Heaven. Victory / 
Bleeding, I dragged myself upon my knee 
And, dazed and fainting, echoed ‘ Victory ! 
Stand up who live!’ ‘The drummer arswered ‘ Here !’ 
The sergeant ‘ Here!’ and now the lights burnt clear. 
The colonel came, his red sword in his hand. 
‘By whom was won the day?’ I cried. ‘ By you. 
How many of you live ?’ 

I answered—‘ Two !’” 








C. FE. MEETKERKE. 














IMITATORS AND PLAGIARISTS. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 


EXT let us look at Shakespeare. Everybody knows the spite- 
ful passage in which the cantankerous Greene refers to the 
“upstart crow, beautiful with our feathers, that, with his Zygers heart 
wrapt ina Players hyde, supposes he is able to bumbast out a blanke 
verse as the best of you ; and being an absolute Johannes Factotum, 
is, in his owne conceit, the only shake-scene in a country.” Therecan 
be no doubt that in his early years of dramatic authorship he recast, 
rewrote, and revised the writings of his predecessors and of some of 
his contemporaries. 

Farmer was the first critic who recognised the fact that some of 
the Shakespearian plays were not written originally by the master. 
Steevens, in his time, printed six old plays from which Shakespeare 
had borrowed the general plot, but he was content to indicate those 
expropriations, without showing how their rude prosaic sketches were 
transformed into noble poetic creations ; how the original of Sir 
John Falstaff is hinted at in the old drama of “ Sir John Oldcastle”; 
how Greene’s romance of “ Dorastus and Faunia” is developed into 
“The Winter’s Tale” ; how the “ Rosalind” of Lodge suggested the 
beautiful Arcadian dream of “As You Like It.” Shakespeare’s 
method of working may be traced in “Twelfth Night.” There he 
has woven together two separate threads. ‘The romantic loves of 
Viola, Olivia, and the Duke, he borrowed from “The Historie of 
Apolonius and Silla” in Barnaby Rich’s “ Farewell to Militaire Pro- 
fession” (1581), while some additional details and the names of 
some of his characters he obtained from the English version, then 
extant, of “Gli Ingannati” (The Deceived). 

The plot of “ Measure for Measure” he found in George Whet- 
stone’s drama of “ The Right Excellent and Famous Hystorye of 
Prumas and Cassandra.” But I pass away from a subiect which has 
been exhausted by commentators and critics. 

A glance may be hazarded at Milton. 

It is certain that from the earliest ages of Christianity the poets 
:ndulged in reveries upon the Creation of the World, the Earthly 
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Paradise, and the Fall of Adam. In the fifth century Dracontius 
composed a ** Hexameron,” for which he was reprimanded by the 
Church, because he had neglected to sing the seventh day on which 
the Creator rested from His work. In the following century, Avitus, 
Archbishop of Vienne, sang of the Creation, the Fall of Man, and 
the Deluge ; while Cedmon composed a singularly noble poem on 
the Creation, known as the “ Paraphrase.” And this is how he sang 
of the fallen Star of the Morning a thousand years before Milton: 


Satan discoursed, he who henceforth ruled Hell, 
Spake sorrowing. 

God’s angel erst, he had shone white in Heaven, 
Till his soul urged, and most of all its pride, 
That of the Lord of Hosts he should no more 
Bend to the word. About his heart his soul 
Tumultuously heaved, hot pains of wrath 

Within him. 

Then said he, ** Most unlike this narrow place 
To that which once we knew, high in heaven’s realm, 
Which my Lord gave me, though therein no more 
For the Almighty we hold royalties,” 


Czdmon’s fine composition, in which so lofty a note is struck, 
was well-known from the sixth to the twelfth century ; after which it 
fell out of the people’s memory until the middle of the seventeenth, 
when F. Junius, a philologist of note, obtained a manuscript copy, 
and printed it at Amsterdam, in 1655, without notes or translation. 
The elder Disraeli compared the Old English text, word for word, 
with the Miltonic epic, and discovered some curious similitudes, 
which are not very easily explained, inasmuch as Milton, who had 
become blind in 1654 (a year before Junius’s publication, and four 
years before he began his “ Paradise Lost”), did not know the Old 
English or Saxon tongue. 

Nearer the time of Milton, this subject was treated very frequently, 
and no doubt with his precursors one part was more or less familiar. 
It is said that the French Mystery of “The Conception,” of which 
Les Fréres Parfaits have given an analysis in their “ Histoire du Théatre 
Francois depuis son origine” (1745), offers some remarkable re- 
semblances to passages in “ Paradise Lost.” Milton seems to have 
done little more than translate the speech of Lucifer to his subjects. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, the macaronic poet 
Folengo presented on the stage at Palermo dramatic spectacles 
representing the Creation of the World, the Contention between the 
Powers of Good and Evil, the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, and 
other events in Genesis history. 
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Again, in 1590 Erasmus of Valvasma published at Venice the 
“ Angeleida,” an epic in three cantos, on the struggle between the 
good and bad angels. It would seem to be from this composition 
that Milton drew his infelicitous idea of the celestial artillery. There 
is said to be an unfinished Latin poem on the same subject by 
F. Taubmann, who died in 1615. 

Milton probably made use of Drayton’s religious poems of 
“‘ Noah,” “ Moses,” and “ David and Goliath” (1620) ; and, perhaps, 
of the Latin poem of Zaroti, “ Angelorum Pugna” (Venice, 1642) ; 
and the dramas of “ Lucifer,” “Samson,” and “Adam,” by the 
Dutch poet, Joost van den Vondel (1587-1650). During his Italian 
travels, our great poet was present at a performance of the “ Adamo” 
of G. B. Andreini, a Mystery in five acts and irregular metre, inter- 
spersed with choruses and songs (Milan, 1607, reprinted at Venice, 
1808). In this wretched affair the principal characters are the 
Eternal Father, Adam, Eve, and the Archangel Michael, Lucifer, 
Satan, and Beelzebub, and there are also choruses of Seraphim and 
Cherubim, of fire-spirits, air-spirits, water-spirits, and demons. The 
Seven Mortal Sins also figure in it, with the World, the Flesh, 
Hunger, Vainglory, and the Serpent. The second scene of the 
first act is a monologue of Lucifer on perceiving the Dawn of Day ; 
and in its movement and thoughts it remotely reminds the reader of 
the famous Apostrophe to the Sun in the Miltonic poem. 

That atrabilious Scotch critic, Lauder, who, for some unknown 
reason, conceived a bitter animosity against Milton, adopted a singular 
device for the purpose of tarnishing his fame. In several works, as 
the “Sarcotis,” a Latin poem by Mason (1654), and in the “ Adamus 
Exul” of Grotius, he inserted numerous verses not belonging to either 
author, but adapted from “ Paradise Lost,” and then pretended that 
Milton had copied them! The forgeries were quickly exposed 
(see W. Lauder, Essay on Milton’s “Use and Imitation of the 
Moderns,” with “ Refutation” by Bishop Douglas, edit. 1750). But 
was there ever a more scandalous plot contrived against the genius 
and character of a great man? It was as if an unscrupulous bravo 
should stab his victim in the back, and then accuse him of having 
stolen the dagger which drew his life-blood ! 

In every literature numerous examples occur of what we might 
term “anticipations of the masterpieces of great minds by smaller 
ones,” who, of course, might urge in self-defence that their subjects 
were common property, and plead the impossibility of their fore- 
seeing that the great minds would afterwards takethem up. After all, 
they did no harm. Their farthing rushlights spluttered feebly, and 
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the world went by unconscious. It is only “the immortal lights ” 
that fix its gaze. There were adumbrations, as it were, of “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” but we read Bunyan’s. There were histories of 
Voyages to the Sun, Moon, and Planets, but we have no thought 
except for “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 

Pierre de Landron anticipated Corneille with a tragedy, “ Les 
Horaces,” in 1596 ; and Dormion’s “ Festin de Pierre” anticipated 
Molitre’s by six-and-twenty years. Racine was anticipated by a 
tragedy called ‘‘ Esther” in 1585, by an “ Agrippina” in 1659 ; and 
in 1658 the Jesuits performed “ Athalie” at Clermont. But Corneille 
and Racine “keep the field.” 

So, too, there were several “ Henriades” prior to Voltaire’s 
poem—among others that of Garnier, published at Blois in 1594 ; 
the “Henricus” of Quillet, a Latin poem, now lost; and the 
“Enrico” of Malmignati, published in 1625. From the last-named 
work Voltaire condescended to borrow. There is also the “TIliade 
Frangaise,” written by Chillac. 

If we justify, or at least excuse, the masters of song for dealing, 
to their glory and our advantage, with subjects previously treated by 
*‘ prentice hands,” we have nothing but contempt for those presump- 
tuous scribes who, in their colossal conceit, discovering defects and 
imperfections in the world’s “monumental works,” have not hesitated 
to amend or reconstruct them. ‘This stupendous kind of egotism 
seems peculiar to small poets and smaller critics ; for one never 
hears of a sculptor proposing to improve the Apollo Belvedere, or a 
painter undertaking to retouch Raffaelle’s “ Transfiguration.” There 
was a man named Green, however, who aimed at bringing “ Para- 
dise Lost” somewhat “ nearer the standard of perfection” by re- 
writing it in blank verse of his own construction! We know, too, 
what Dr. Bentley did with it in the freaks and follies of his conjec- 
tural criticism. As, for instance, turning the line, “‘ No light, but 
rather darkness visible” into “No light, but rather a transpicuous 
gloom ” ; and, “ As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole,” into 
** Distance, which to express all measure fails.” And a Madame de 
Boccage also recast Milton’s epic from her own point of view, sug- 
gesting to a French wit the following epigram : 





Sur cet écrit, charmante Du Boccage, 

Veux-tu savoir quel est mon senti- 
ment ? 

Je compte pour perdus, en lisant ton 
ouvrage, 

Le Paradis, mon temps, ta peine et 
mon argent. 





Upon thy writings, fair Boccage, 
Wouldst thou my candid judgment 
really prize ? 


I count as lost—o’er each dull 
page-- 
My time, thy toil, my cash, and 
Paradise ! 
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As to plagiarism proper, it seems to have flourished among the 
medizval chroniclers, who, encouraged by the ignorance of their age, 
did not in the least scruple to pillage their predecessors. Thus, 
Matthew of Westminster preyed upon Matthew Paris, who, on his 
part, had previously robbed Roger of Wendover. Ralph or Ranulph 
Higden, author of the “ Polychronicon,” an encyclopzdia of the 
learning of the time, has absorbed in it the “ Polycratica Temporum” 
of another monk named Roger, yet the initial letters of his chapters 
form a sentence in which he asserts that he, “ Ralph, monk of Ches- 
ter,” is ‘the author of this worke.” Even in our day, however, we hear 
of people putting their own trade-mark upon other people’s wares. 

It is not often that plagiarists meet with a punishment so severely 
appropriate as that which befell the troubadour Fabre d’Uzés. 
Albertit de Sisteron, one of the same tuneful brotherhood, being 
dismissed by his lady-love, died of grief at Tarascon, bequeathing 
his songs to the charge of his friend Feyre de Valernas, to be pre- 
sented to the Marquis de Mallespina. Instead of respecting his 
deceased friend’s wishes, he sold the poems to Fabre d’Uzés, who 
forthwith sang and recited them everywhere as his own composi- 
tions. But having been detected in the imposture, he was imprisoned 
and soundly beaten—according to the laws of the emperors, we are 
told—for having so dishonourably exploited the labour and genius of 
the dead. Those laws, unhappily, have since fallen into desuetude. 

When the Revival of Letters—that pestilent Renaissance which 
has been praised quite as much as it deserves—took ‘place in the 
fifteenth century, the plagiarists borrowed at will among the green 
pastures of the Greek and Latin classics ; and, as it frequently hap- 
pened that only a single manuscript of some great work had survived 
the flocd of barbarism, their immoralities were not easily detected. 
Aretino (Leonard Bruni of Arezzo) wrote a [atin history of the 
Goths, in four books ; translating, without a word of acknowledgment, 
from a manuscript of Procopius which had fallen into his hands. 
But after his death, in 1444, the discovery of a second copy of the 
Greek historian revealed his fraud. 

Petrus Alcyonus, in his treatise ‘‘ De Exilio,” has made free use 
of Cicero “De Gloria,” the manuscript of which he afterwards 
destroyed. 

Perotti, Archbishop of Manfredonia (died in 1480), proposed to 
credit to himself some fables by Phzedrus. At least, this seems a fair 
inference from the fact that among some Latin fables of his own 
composition which he left behind him in manuscript, he had inserted 
textually several passages from the Latin fabulist. 
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Macchiavelli acted more dexterously under similar circumstances, 
Possessing in manuscript Plutarch’s “ Apophthegmes des Anciens,” he 
selected those which pleased him most, and put them into the mouth 
of his hero, Castruccio Castricani. 

Barbosa, Bishop of Ugento, in 1649 published among his works 
a tractate “ De Officio Episcopi,” which he had obtained in a curious 
manner. A servant bringing in a fish wrapped up in a sheet of 
paper covered with handwriting, he had the curiosity to examine 
it. He was sufficiently interested (says the elder Disraeli) to go out 
and search the fish-market till he came upon the manuscript from 
which it had been torn. 

Even at a later period, those authors who found their way into 
the Tom Tiddler’s land of the ancient literature freely appropriated to 
their own use the gold and silver. For instance, Gilles Ménage has 
patched upon his own poor stuff the purpurei panni which he stole 
from the works of his predecessors. His unscrupulosity drew upon 
him a stinging epigram (quoted by Lalanne), in which the satirist, 
alluding to the Latinised name of Mademoiselle de Lavergne 
(Laverna), whom Ménage loved to sing of and sing /o, avers he is 
not the least surprised at his choosing the Goddess of Thieves for his 


muse ! 
Lesbia nulla tibi, nulla est tibi dicta Corinna ; 


Carmine laudatur Lesbia nulla tuo ; 
Sed cum doctorum compiles scrinia vatum, 
Nil mirum si sit culta Laverna tibi. 


An audacious theft (says Lalanne) was committed by the Italian 
littérateur and savant, Louis Domenichi, in 1562. His dialogue 
“ Della Stampa” is an appropriation from the “ Marino,” by Antonio 
Doni, published only two years before. With sublime insolence the 
thief broke out into three violent invectives against the man he had 
wronged !—in one of these actually reproaching him for his bare- 
faced plagiarisms. But the worst of it was that Doni, having in 
his time laid violent hands on Sebastian Manilio’s translation of 
Seneca’s Epistles, felt unable to defend himself. Though robbed 
and beaten, conscience compelled him to suffer in silence. What a 
lesson for all of us ! 

Coriolanus Martiranus, a Latin poet, who died in 1567, was the 
author of several dramatic compositions—of which, I confess, I 
know nothing. These were published in 1556, and the collection 
having become exceedingly scarce, an obscure versifier ventured, in 
1756, to reprint it under his own name, adding certain pieces of 
verse which had equally fallen into oblivion. But the thief was im- 
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prudent enough to send a copy to Professor Volpi, of Padua, who 
jmmediately detected the imposture and lost no time in exposing it. 

This most indecent form of plagiarism has frequently been prac- 
tised, even by saints, for St. Ignatius Loyola, it is said, copied ver- 
batim et literatim the “ Spiritual Exercises” of Cisneros (Francisco 
Ximenes), Abbot of Montserrat, who died in 1510. 

The Chevalier Ramsay, according to Voltaire, wrote the once 
well-known “ Voyages de Cyrus,” because his teacher, Fénelon, had 
sent the son of Ulysses over land and sea in his “ Télémaque.” Ina 
the same work he borrowed from an old English author, and in his 
description of Egypt reproduced the language of Bossuet, copying 
him word ‘or word, without even acknowledging his authority. There 
we surely scent something like plagiarism ; but when one of Voltaire’s 
friends ventured to remonstrate with the Chevalier, he calmly replied 
that there was nothing astonishing in his thinking like Fénelon and 
expressing himself like Bossuet, There is a certain sympathy between 
great minds, you see ! 

Next we come to Father Barre, author of the “History of 
Germany,” in two big volumes, Voltaire had just published his 
“ Histoire de Charles XII.,” and Barre seized upon upwards of two 
hundred pages which he inserted in his own dull work, with the oddest 
conceivable alterations. Thus the sayings of Charles XII. he puts 
into the mouth of the Duke of Lorraine. Incidents in which the 
Swedish hero figures he transfers to the Emperor Arnold. Voltaire’s 
remarks on King Stanislas of Poland he repeats in reference to the 
Emperor Rudolph. He makes Waldemar, King of Denmark, do and 
say exactly what Charles XII. did and said at Bender, And so the 
travestie goes on. Voltaire adds, as “the cream of the joke,” that a 
reviewer detecting this surprising resemblance between the two 
works, laid the blame of the plagiarism on the shoulders of the 
author of the “ Histoire de Charles XII.,” which, however, was written 
thirty years before the work of Father Barre. Just like a reviewer ! 

A “Discours sur les Mceurs,” by Servant, published in 1769, 
was republished as his own by Bacon-Taun in 1795, And, inlike 
manner, Janvier’s poem, “ La Conversation,” published in 1742 at 
Autun, and fifteen years later re-issued by a thief named Cadott 
under his own name, with the alteration of a score of lines or so. 

The success of Henry Mackenzie’s sentimental novel, “‘ The Man 
of Feeling,” was very great. Eccles, a young Bath clergyman, 
availing himself of the circumstance that the author’s name was very 
little known, transcribed the whole work, with erasures, corrections, 
smears, and smudges, and, on the strength of this manufactured 
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copy, gave himself out to be the author, and adhered to his pretension 
with so much pertinacity that Mackenzie’s publishers were compelled 
to adopt legal measures to vindicate his claim. In our own time 
we have seen a similar fraud attempted with regard to “Adam 
Bede.” 

Among French writers no one has carried the profession of the 
literary brigand to such an extent as Madame de Genlis. In 1830 
her evil ways brought her into the courts of law under very discredit- 
able circumstances. Bout, the publisher of a series of Manuals, 
engaged her, for a sum of £16, to write a “ Manuel Encyclopédique 
de l’Enfance.” The manuscript, which had been paid for, was on the 
point of being printed, when it was discovered to be an exact copy of 
a book of the same kind published in 1820 by M. Dasscha. I donot 
find it easy to understand the audacity of a writer who would per- 
petrate a fraud of such enormity, or the imbecility which would sup- 
pose that it would not easily be detected. Another time she con- 
tributed to a Paris newspaper a feut//eton which turned out to be a 
close reproduction of a romance printed some twenty years before. 
Surely the poor woman suffered from literary kleptomania. 

While the loftier and more daring pillagers have not scrupled to 
seize upon entire works, there have been many spirits of a timider 
complexion who have contented themselves with “attaching ” a stray 
poem or two. This sort of plagiarism is so common that there are 
probably few English editors who have not had some experience of 
it. At times a touching belief is exhibited in the ignorance or care- 
lessness of “ Dear Mr. Editor.” I myself have received copies of 
songs of Burns and lyrics of Shelley—always with a judicious erasure 
or two—besices copies of the compositions of obscurer writers. The 
French poet Guinguiné relates that he composed his (best) poem, 
the “Confessions of Zuliné,” when a young man, and ‘n Brittany ; 
and that four years afterwards (in 1772), being in Paris, he placed it 
in the hands of Rochefort, who read it at various social réunions. 
It was greatly admired and freely copied, until it came to pass that 
it was claimed by several persons ; while others, like the Duc de 
Nivernais, permitted it to be printed with their names attached in 
more than one anthology. Guinguiné had no small trouble in 
asserting his rights of authorship. 

There is a curious anecdote (told by Lalanne). Soon after the 
battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon saw in the Moniteur an “Ode 4 la 
Grande Armée,” with which he was so much impressed that, per- 
ceiving it to be signed “ Lebrun,” he at once despatched to Ponce- 
Denis Lebrun Ecouchard, then well-known as a poet, a warrant for 
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a pension. But it was speedily discovered that the author of the 
ode was Pierre Pigault Lebrun, a young man of twenty, who in after 
years wrote some tragedies and romances ; and to him, much to the 
disappointment of his namesake, the pension was transferred. 

In 1836 appeared at Paris a poem entitled “ Saint Thomas,’ 
which a Prussian, Lajany, described, in the preface, as the production 
of his leisure hours—“ une réverie émanée de ses loisirs.” Yet was 
it neither more nor less than a poem written by Andrieux, in 1802, 
after the death of the danseuse Mademoiselle Chameroy. Out ofthe 
one hundred and seventy lines of Andrieux only one had been 
changed ; instead of “ Vestris, Miller, Delille, et caetera” you read 
“ Taglioni, Vestris, et caetera.” 

The works of great scholars as well as the writings of poets have 
been exposed to the depredations of the plagiarist. 

Collangi’s translation of the “ Polygraphia” of J. Trithemius, 
published in quarto in 1540, was reissued at Embden in 1620,i n 
French and in the same size, by a Frisian named Dominique de 
Hottinga, who affixed his own name, and in his preface did not 
hesitate to speak of the hours of travail it had cost him ; never once 
alluding either to the author or the translator. 

Pellier, or P. du Pellich, a Breton of good family, published as 
his own, Luinige’s “ Histoire de J]’Origine, Progrés, et Déclin de 
l’Empire des Turcs ” (1614). But the author was not dead, as Pellier 
supposed. He was very much alive, and in Paris ; and he lost no 
time in bringing the robber to justice. 

The “ Traité des Plus Belles Bibliothtques” of Le Gallois was 
inserted, with little abbreviation, by Limiers in his “ Idée Générale 
des Etudes,” which the latter published under the name of Chevigny 
in 1713. 

In the last century, Longuerni’s dissertation on “ Les Antiquités 
des Chaldéens et des Egyptiens ” was pilfered, almost word for word, 
by R. Simon. The plagiarism was exposed by Theynard, who 
published “ Phénoméne .Littéraire, ou Ressemblance de Deux 
Auteurs ” (1705). 

Lefebvre de Villebrune, an indifferent Hellenist, who lived at the 
close of the eighteenth century, repeated, in his edition of Athenzeus, 
the trick which Domenichi had played upon Doni. He copied 6,200 
notes from Casaubon, and not content with doing him this wrong, 
heaped insults upon the learned librarian of Henry IV. 

A man who, in spite of his profound ignorance, contrived to 
attain a great reputation as an Orientalist, the notorious Langlés, was 


one of the most impudent plagiarists who ever lived. Among the 
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numerous works which he published, either as author or editor—two 
different réles which he was not very careful to distinguish on his 
title-pages—we shall refer only to the “Voyage d’Abdul-Rizzak,” 
professedly a translation from the Persian. This was long accepted 
as an authentic version, and the best Oriental scholars regarded 
the book as a proof of his wide acquaintance with Oriental 
languages. But in 1812 M. Audiffret made a remarkable dis- 
covery ; and it is now known that the “ Voyage d’Abdul-Rizzak” 
was taken bodily from the French translation, made by Galland, of a 
history of Shah-Rokh and other descendants of Tamerlane, by this 
same Abdul-Rizzak, a translation of which two copies were to be 
found in the Bibliothtque du Roi. So the professed translator had 
published as his own work that of Galland, and to conceal his theft 
had removed from one of the copies those sheets which related to 
the travels of the Persian author, without recollecting that another 
copy existed, in which he had marked, by brackets, the same para- 
graphs. This discovery led to another ; that Langlés had previously 
cribbed from a translation by Gailand a little book which he pub- 
lished in 1788 with the title of “ Ambassades Reciproques d’un Roi 
des Indes, de la Perse, et d’un Empereur de la Chine.” 

Another branch of our subject now invites consideration—that of 
Allusion, or Allusive Imitation ; a charming literary embellishment 
when employed by a master-hand. The art of imitation is one to 
be carefully cultivated, for the felicitous introduction of an apt 
quotation is not a grace that comes by nature—it must be acquired 
by careful thought and assiduous practice. That of allusion, how- 
ever, is still more difficult, is still more a matter of study and 
experience. But then it is also a much more delicate and delightful 
thing than imitation. For imitation, even when used by the most 
cunning hand, is more or less of an interruption ; it checks the flow 
of discourse. It is, if you will, a purple patch, but ’tis a patch after 
all, and out of the same texture or colour as the stuff on which it 
is more or less ingeniously embroidered. But an allusion is woven 
into the very woof of the composition, and hence it neither impedes 
nor surprises. We may compare it to a sprinkle of spice in the 
loving-cup, which heightens the flavour of the wine without changing 
its quality. 

_The passing breath of a flower will recall to us all we have heard 
and learned about it, and send our fancy wandering far away through 
the wide spaces of the floral world. A couple of bars, or a few 
chords, will remind the musician of the sweep and scope of the 
masterpiece from which they are taken—of the genius and idiosyn- 
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crasy of its composer. In like manner a well-chosen allusion 
awakens in the reader's mind a living throng of thoughts and images 
and reminiscences. It is a kind of “open sesame,” admitting him 
at once into the depths of treasure-caves and cells, to their inex- 
haustible store of precious things, 

We read in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost” : 


When the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance, 


In Gray’s “ Ode to Adversity” occurs a happy allusive imitation 


of this passage : 
Thou tamer of the human breast, 


Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best ! 


This I should describe as an a//usion rather than an imitation. 
Dryden speaks of a world remote—“ beyond the year, out of the 
solar walk.” Probably Pope had his predecessor in his mind when 
he wrote: “Far as the solar walk or milky way ;” and Gray may 
have remembered him when in his “ Progress of Poetry” he traced 
the muse “in climes beyond the solar road.” The idea, however, is 
not very recondite, and might have occurred to each poet inde- 
pendently. Gray, as we al! know, is one of the most allusive or 
imitative of our poets ; and, indeed, his glittering verse is often little 
more than acento of exquisitely-tuned phrases, adapted from the 
Latin and Greek writers, from Italian, and even the writers of his 
own nation. The scholar will hardly impute this as a reproach ; he 
feels a rare and genuine pleasure in following the poet in his 
researches in many fields ; in observing with what care he selects 
the finest growths—in admiring the taste and elegance with which 
he weaves them in his own garlands. As for example : 


Gray.—The attic warbler pours her throat. From Pofe. It is for thee the linnet 

pours her throat ? 

Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. From Shakespeare. 

Streams like a meteor to the troubled air. From AZ/ton. Shone like a meteor 
streaming to the wind, 

Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. From Chaucer. Yet in our ashen 
old is fire yreke. 

Blasted with excess of light. From JZ/¢on. 

Rosy-bosomed hours. From J//ton. 

The bloom of young Desire and purple light of Love. From the Latin. 


Tennyson sometimes translates from the old classics, but the 


phrases he takes are those which most cultivated people are familiar 
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with ; and obviously it would not answer the poet’s purpose to select 
unknown or obscure passages that would awaken no echo in the 
reader’s mind. When one comes upon the stanza in “ In Memoriam” 
relative to the Christmas merry-makings : 
But fetch the wine, 
Arrange the board and brim the glass, 
Bring in great logs and let them lie 
To make a solid core of heat, 
one is pleasantly reminded of the Horatian carmen: 
Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens ; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 
O Thaliarche, merum diota.—(Z720. i. carm. 9.) 
In “ Edwin Morris” the allusion is pointed by the poet : 


Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song we learned at school, 
Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left ? 


This is simply a skilful adaptation from the old love song: 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistram, ut ante 

Dextram, sternuit approbationem.—(Carm. xlv.) 
And in “ Ulysses,” “the rainy [Hyades vext the dim sea,” is 
adapted from Virgil’s 


Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones.—(.Zx. i. 744.) 


While in the “ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” it 
is hardly doubtful but that the lines which describe how “ the toppling 
crags” of Duty are scaled, originated in the following fragment of 


Simonides : 
tort Tis Adyos 


wav “Aperay valew SvcauBdrois em wérpais. 


“This way and that dividing the swift mind” is, as everybody 
knows, Virgilian ; and “ finished to the finger-nail” is Horatian. 

But to Tennysonian imitations I shall shortly return. 

The poets have found a rich quarry in the Divina Commedia 
of the great Florentine—a quarry so rich as to be practically 
inexhaustible. The initial lines, for instance, of canto viii. of the 
Purgatorio have been generally imitated by Byron in his “Don 
Juan,” while both Milton and Gray have caught up a picturesque 
detail. Thus: 


Dante. If he hear the vesper bell/from far 
That seems to grieve for the departing day. 


Milton. 1 hear the far off curfew sound. —/enseroso. 
Gray. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.— Ziggy. 
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In canto xi. we read: “ Di tal superbia qui si paga il fio.” And 
of such pride the penalty is paid. This has been borrowed by 
Ariosto in the Orlando Furioso (c. xxii. st. 59): “ Restate ola, 
che qui si paga il fio.” 

In canto vii. of the Jnferno, “Tutto Il oro ch’ é sotto la luna,” 
is almost literally translated by Chaucer in his “Legend of 


Hypermnestra ” : 
For all the golde under the coldé mone. 


In the same canto the simile 


E’en as a billow, on Charybdis rising, 
Against encountered billow dashing breaks, 


is finely amplified by Spenser. (‘Faerie Queene,” bk. iv. ch. L 
st. 42): 

As when two billows in the Irish sounds, 

Forcibly driven with contrary tides, 

Do meet together, &c. 


This cannot justly be described as a case of imitation ; I should 
prefer to speak of it as an expanded suggestion. 


Purgatorio, canto xxx. Dentro una nuvola di fiori (in a cloud of flowers). 
Milton (Paradise Lost, bk. ix). Veiled in a cloud of fragrance. 
Thomson (Spring). Veiled in a shower of shadowing roses. 


Shakespeare has not been less helpful to his successors than 
Dante. We may go further, and say that no author has been more 
frequently imitated, no author has been found more suggestive, 
and no author has afforded so much scope for allusion. 

I subjoin a few examples : 


Shakespeare. — At the first opening of the gorgeous East.—LZove’s Labour's Lost. 
In leaden contemplation.— Love's Labour’s Lost. 
To the extreme edge of hazard.—A//’s\ Well that Ends Well. 
The winds, piping to us in vain.—A/idsummer Night's Dream. 
I'll put a girdle round about the earth.—A/idsummer Night’s Dream. 
My heart to her but as guestwise sojourned, 
And now to Helen is it home returned.—Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me ?—Much Ado about Nothing. 
The unfolding star calls up the shepherd.—A@easure for Measure. 
Each one tripping on his toe. 
The very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
Shadow of a dream.— Hamlet, 
Goodness, growing to a plurisy, 
Dies in his own too much.—Hamlet. 
Do but mean yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns 
That dwell in every region of his face.—-Oshello. 
My prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is—oh, you wonder 
If you be maid or no ?— Zempest. 
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Milton, Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand.—/aradise Lost, bk. 4, 


- % 
Milton. With a sad, leaden, downward cast.—/enseroso. 
Gray. With leaden eye that loves the ground.—Ode to Adversity. , 





Milton, On the utmost edge of hazard.— Paradise Regained. 
} Milton, While, rocking winds are piping loud.—Z’A/d/egro. 
Chapman. Vl put a girdle round about the world.—Bussy a’ Amboise. 
Prior. No matter what beauties I saw in my way, 
Nt They were but my vész¢s, but thou art my home. 
. Otway. A thousand daggers, all in honest hands ! 

And have not I a friend to stick one here ?— Venice Preserved, 
Milton. The star that bids the shepherd fold.—Comus. 
Milton. Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe.—Z’ Allegro. 
Sir $. Davies. Man’s life is but a dream, nay, less than so, 

A shadow of a dream. 

Massinger. Thy plurisy of goodness is thy ill.—Unnatural Combat. 
Congreve. Ten thousand meanings lurk in each corner of that various face. 
Spenser. Angel or goddess! do I call thee right? . . 

Nor goddess I, nor angel, but the maid, 

And daughter of a woody nymph.—Faerie Queene. 
Milton. Hail, foreign wonder !—Comus. 


But in truth, in this matter of imitation, one knows not where to 
stop. Everybody has read and admired the couplet in Tickell’s 
“Elegy on Addison ”: 

He taught us how to live; and oh ! too high 

The price of knowledge, taught us how to die! 


Do we not find (as Gray suggests) the original of this pretty 





i conceit in George Sandys’ “ Anglorum Speculum ” ?—“ I have taught 
i you, my dear flock, for above thirty years, how to live ; and I will 
i show you in a very short time how to die.” Thus, wherever one 


goes, oné finds the blossoms one favours to be the growth of 
seedlings planted long ago by other hands. 

Quoting Gray reminds me, though I have already alluded to his 
imitative skill, that the idea and even some of the lines of his 
(fragmentary) “Ode to Vicissitude ” are taken from Gresset’s “ Epitre 
sur ma Convalescence ”; but he has greatly improved upon his original. 

I have promised that I would say something more about the 
allusions and imitations which Tennyson manages with such exquisite 
skill. ‘These have been pointed out by several critics, both English 
and American, and not always in a very generous spirit ; sometimes, 
indeed, the pretended imitations are the merest verbal coincidences, 
and, in not a few instances, they do not seem to be imitations at all 
when fairly examined. For instance, a man must have a microscopic 
eye to detect a case of borrowing from Shelley’s “ Cloud ”-— 
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I change, but I cannot die, 
in the couplet from “ Nothing to Die”— 


The world was never made; 
It will change, but it will not fade. 


And life has been so often compared to a game of chess, that 
because Edward Fitzgerald in his “ Rubaiyat ” (it is more his than 
Omar’s) describes mortals as— 
Impotent pieces of the games he plays 
Upon this chequerboard of nights and days, 
I do not think it needful to accuse Tennyson of borrowing from him 
when, in his “ Maud,” he writes: 
Do we move ourselves, or are we moved by an unseen man at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 


Has not the same image been employed by Professor Huxley? It 
is possible that Burns’s beautiful couplet, 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her and love for ever, 
was lingering in the poet’s memory when, in “Locksley Hall,” he 


wrote : 
Such an one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 


But the idea is not an unfamiliar one, and hints occur among our 
older writers. At all events, I decline to recognise any indebtedness 
on the part of Tennyson in the following passage (“ Enone ”) : 
Whereso’er I am by night and day 
All earth and air seem only burning fire, 
to Webster (“ Duchess of Malfi”) : 
The heaven o’er my head seems made of molten brass, 
The earth of glowing sulphur. 
If this be imitation, no one dare write more! Compare also the 
following instances : 
The bare black cliffs clanged round him, as he bared 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of arméd heels. — 7he Passing of Arthur. 
Is it possible to detect any actual resemblance here to Wordsworth’s 
much less picturesque description ? 
Meanwhile the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees, and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron.— Zhe Excursion. 
Of Tennyson’s assimilative method, when he adopts an image or 
@ suggestion from a predecessor, and works it up into his own glittering 
fabric, I shall give a few instances, offering as the result and summing 
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up of the preceding inquiries a modest canon: “ That great poets 
imitate and improve, whereas small ones steal and spoil.” 
From Persius (Sat. i. 39) : 
Nunc non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
Nascentur violze ? 
From “In Memoriam,” xviii. : 
And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 
From Archdeacon Hare’s sermon on “ The Law of Self-Sacrifice ”: 
This is the golden chain of Love whereby the whole creation is bound to the 
throne of the Creator. 
From “ The Passing of Arthur ”: 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
From George Peele (“ The Arraignment of Paris ”) : 


So may we see for peeping flowers the grass ; 


(thus tersely put in ‘‘ The Two Voices”) : 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 

It is a lesson in literary art, in fiction, in refined taste, to trace 
the adaptations and imitations which enrich the poet-laureate’s match- 
less compositions. Nothing is better calculated to suffuse with 
shame the brazen face of the unscrupulous plagiarist! For of 
Tennyson it may be said, as Furius Albinus said of Virgil, that what 
he has deigned to imitate or appropriate “becomes him much more 
than the original owner.” 

W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
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“ KARIN.” 

NCE again the dramatic event of the month comes to us from 
a northern source. The Scandinavian drama is playing a big 
part in influencing our stages and our audiences, and the latest and 
the strongest play that has been given in London for long enough is 
the work of a Scandinavian author—or rather authoress. This time 
it is not from Norway nor from Denmark that the inspiration comes, 
but from Sweden—Sweden familiar to students of the new movement 
as the country of Strindberg—Sweden that will be henceforward 
familiar to students of the new movement as the country of Alfild 
Agrell. ‘‘ Karin” is really in its way a masterpiece—the most vital, 
appealing, absorbing piece that I have witnessed since the night 
when I first saw Miss Achurch in “The Doll’s House,” at the 
Novelty Theatre, some three years ago. From the first moment to 
the last the interest of the spectator is seized and held, and he follows 
the swift unfolding of the tragedy before him with a sympathy that is 
painfully intense. The tragedy is in a measure a squalid tragedy. 
It-is one of those tragedies of the single room, those tragedies of 
commonplace life, of which the highest examples are to be found 
in “The Doll’s House” and “ Hedda Gabler.” And really “ Karin” 
is so remarkable a play, that it is permissible to mention its name 
almost in the same breath with the two great tragedies of the Nor- 

wegian master. 

As to the story of “Karin.” If there is one thing I dislike 
more than another it is telling the plot of a play. It may be lazi- 
ness ; very likely it is laziness. I am quite willing to plead guilty 
to that indictment. But as the plot of “ Karin” has to be told, let 
me in all gratitude, and with all apologies, tell it in somebody else’s 
words—in the words of one of my clever colleagues, who has the art 
of telling in a few pregnant sentences the pith and purport of a 
lengthy play. I feel sure that colleague will forgive me for this 
appeal to his assistance. I never could succeed in teiling the plot 
of any of my own plays to any one. My colleague, who is also a 
dramatist, is in this, as in the rest, more fortunate than I. So it is 
only fair that he should save me the trouble: 
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“Two commanding figures occupy the foreground of the picture. 
Mrs. Hjerne, the stern uncompromising mother of a son as weak as 
she is strong, is one; Karin, her daughter-in-law, reduced to the 
level of a servant in her own house, the other. At the side of Karin 
stands her uncle, Mr. Milden, eager to champion the cause of his 
niece. Very skilfully is the situation exposed in the opening scenes 
of the play. For five years Karin has accepted the position of drudge 
to her husband, Oscar—studied his fancies and yielded to all his 
whims. Suddenly her eyes are opened to the true character of the 
man by the discovery of a woman’s portrait which he has accidentally 
dropped. Meanwhile her uncle has invested for her a sum which, in 
conjunction with her own work, will at least place her and her little 
son, Eric, beyond the fear of actual want. Oscar Hjerne, however, 
is not only a spendthrift, but a scoundrel who has embezzled from 
the bank in which he is employed certain funds entrusted to his care. 
The fraud is speedily brought home to him, and, having learned of 
his wife’s good fortune, he first demands, then implores, that she shall 
save him from dishonour by the sacrifice of her newly acquired 
wealth. This she declines to do, holding it better that her son should 
be taught to despise an unworthy father than to respect a false ideal. 
The scene in which Karin is thus put to the test, although long, is 
throughout of such sustained power, that never for an instant does 
the interest flag, while the action progresses with culminating force 
until the climax is reached in Karin’s absolute refusal to accede to 
her husband’s and his mother’s request. Their subsequent threat to 
deprive her of ner son brings about a reaction however, and, in 
return for her own and her child’s freedom to depart, Karin signs 
away her [little fortune. So ends a play definite in motive, skilful in 
treatment, and charged with profound meaning.” 

There is something terribly painful, terribly powerful, terribly 
pathetic about this extraordinary play. The mere sketch of it, 
before I read a line of the text, convinced me that “ Karin ”— 
to call it by its English name—was a play of no common order of 
merit ; the reading only deepened and widened that impression ; the 
acting finally confirmed it. On the whole, a play so well played has 
not been seen on the London stage for a very, very long time. The 
two women, whose contrasted natures and final strife have all the 
dignity and horror of an antique tragedy, were each rendered with a 
degree of artistic truth which makes it difficult to restrain the terms 
of well-deserved praise within the bounds of a decorous sobriety 
and critical reserve. As a matter of fact I do not propose to hold 
back my words, It is ‘so pleasant to be able to praise unreservedly ; it 
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is so seldom that it is possible to praise unreservedly that, when the 
opportunity does come, the opportunity must be made the most 
of. The parts of the two women are parts of equal importance, of 
equal difficulty, If, in some measure, the character of the old 
woman is what would be called in the slang of the stage a more 
“showy” part than the other, the interpretation of the character of 
the young woman calls for an amount of repression in one act, and 
an outburst of terrible passion in the second act, which places it in 
the front rank of the difficult parts that have been written in the 
present generation. 

To begin with the older woman, the most horrible character per- 
haps that has been created in the modern drama. In all the gallery 
of marvellous womanhood that has been created by Ibsen there is no 
creation so terrible as this. Dame Inger of Ostrat pales before her ; 
Hedda Gabler is young: Hedda Gabler under happier stars might 
have been a very different woman. But this woman from Stockholm 
is of the tiger’s breed : she is a Lady Macbeth, born out of due time; 
one who has realised Macbeth’s wish and borne men children only. 
She has borne only a man child into whose veins she hoped to pour 
something of her own indomitable, desperate, aye, devilish disposition. 
I have called this a horrible character, and I have called it so 
advisedly. It isa horrible creation this malignant fury, the more 
horrible because it seems so perfectly possible, so perfectly life-like. 
There is only one character more hideous in recent dramatic work, 
and that character, curiously enough, is also of Swedish creation ; I 
mean, of course, the unnatural, the bestial wife of Strindberg’s play 
“Fadern.” I shall have occasion to refer to Strindberg, and to 
Strindberg’s theory of the drama, on a future occasion. For the 
moment it is enough to note that the two most appalling studies of 
womankind that have recently been studied for the stage are both 
of Swedish origin. The old woman of “Karin” was played by 
Miss Bateman—Mrs, Crowe—and was played by her with a power 
and a subtlety that were almost heart-breaking. It is difficult indeed 
to do justice to the deadly suavity, to the icy cruelty with which Miss 
Bateman presented this most dreadful of old women during the 
earlier portion of the first act, when the game appeared to be in her 
own hands, or the malignant hatred, the blind, brutal, choking malice 
and fury which overcame her and swept her away when she found 
that the fabric of her life was crumbling about her, and that she was 
impotent to stay the ruin. To watch her in two scenes alone was to 
iearn two lessons in dramatic technique. The one was in the first act, 
where she faces the old uncle, and listens perfectly calmly to his 
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attacks upon her. The other was in the last act, when Karin has 
suddenly seized her opportunity, and the old woman, standing by the 
fire, is watching her, her habitually impassive face writhing with a 
fiendish rage and her hands clenching and unclenching in their agony 
of powerless loathing. There were more showy moments for Miss 
Bateman in the course of the play, and she took full advantage of 
them and made the most of them, and reaped a richly deserved 
applause. But to the serious student of the drama, to the lover of 
what may in a measure be called the new technique, those two 
episodes were the triumphs of Miss Bateman’s creation. In the second 
instance especially, where she had in the ordinary sense nothing to 
do, and where the interest of the scene was entirely centred upon 
Karin, Miss Bateman’s acting was so exquisitely finished, so per- 
fectively conceived, that if any inferior woman had been playing 
Karin, Karin would have passed unnoticed, and all eyes would have 
been fixed upon the fateful, fearful old woman who stood there by 
the fireside and glared, and clenched her fingers in a paroxysm of 
repressed infernal passion. 

Luckily no inferior woman was playing Karin. I have not 
always agreed with Miss Robins’ conceptions of art; I have 
thought—and expressed my thoughts frankly enough—that in certain 
cases she, from my point of view, misinterpreted characters that 
were very dear to me. But I must freely and frankly recognise that 
in Karin Hjerne she did what it would not be exaggeration to call a 
great piece of work. With Karin’s morality I have, here and now, 
nothing whatever to do; for all that the Swedish authoress is 
responsible. I may or I may not have certain opinions upon what 
is called the ‘“ Woman question,” I may or I may not think that 
Mahommed was nearer to the true solution than Mill. But here I 
have little to do with all that; I have no more reason to ask 
whether Karin was right in refusing to sign the paper than I have to 
ask whether Nora Helmer was right in drawing the front door behind 
her on that memorable occasion. My business is solely with the 
interpretation of a certain character conceived by a certain Swedish 
authoress. And weighing that character well, I must say that I con- 
sider Miss Robins’ creation is masterly. Who could have represented 
better the subjection of the woman in the first act? a subjection the 
more abject and the more terrible because it was only a masked 
subjection, because its tranquillity was only the tranquillity of latent 
insurrection ; and when the moment came, when the miserable woman 
found at last her solitary chance for freedom, and blazed out against 
the male blockhead and the female fiend who had kept her so long 
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in torture, there was genius in the way in which the revulsion was 
presented, in which the weak, oppressed woman became suddenly an 
avenging, merciless fate. I shall not lightly forget the way in which 
Miss Robins uttered Karin’s tragic admission that the wickedness of 
others had made her wicked ; in which she expressed Karin’s awful 
powerlessness to forgive her enemies for having made her heart so 
hard. In all that there was a pathos so poignant that one may truly 
say, in the splendid phrase, that the sense aches at it. Loving 
womanhood shamefully marred was never portrayed with a stronger 
blending of infinite tenderness and terrible strength. Karin is a 
strange creature. If it is impossible to love her, it is also impossible 
to hate her ; one’s senses are in a whirl, one reels from anguish at 
her anguish to revolt at her revenge. But in Miss Robins’ creation 
of the part it was consistent from first to last ; to her the woman was 
a living reality, and she made her a living reality to us ; I must always, 
thanks to her, count Karin Hjerne amongst the women I have known 
truly well. All the elements of charm were in her presentation, 
beauty, weakness, heart-breaking patience, a tragedy begotten of sad 
stars, and, above all, a nature swift to respond to the wild primal 
passions of our nature, to that earliest passion of all—the passion of 
revenge against the thing that has hurt us, that has shamed us, that 
has struck us ignobly to the ground. Miss Robins has done a rare 
piece of work ; her creation of Karin Hjerne will live long in the 
memory of those who love the stage. It will be our pleasure and 
our privilege to keep that memory green, 


OTHER PLays. 


FTER such a play as “ Karin,” it is dispiriting to even think 
upon the number of dismal performances with which the 

month has been afflicted. There have been maztinées, like “* Nadia” 
and “An American Bride,” which really scarcely call for any serious 
discussion. ‘‘ Nadia” had at least the merit of including Miss Olga 
Brandon among its performers, and Miss Olga Brandon is one of the 
most interesting actresses we have upon the stage at present. 
‘‘ Nadia” gave her little or no chance. After the first act, with its 
one strong repulsive scene, her part was sacrificed to make room for 
some “comic relief” that was as depressing as the average conven- 
tional comic relief usually is. I believe that Miss Brandon has not 
yet shown us all that she is capable of, and that her fine creation of 
Vashti Dethic, which is at present the best of her performances, does 
not represent the limit of her art. “An American Bride” had not 
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even the merit of showing to a weary audience any fine piece of 
acting. The only recent evening performance of any note is “* Vote 
for Giggs,” at the Vaudeville, a piece which had a certain special 
interest for me, for the central idea of the “ Vote for Giggs,” or, 
rather, of the French “ L’Homme de Paille,” from which it is 
adapted, is exactly the same as that of the “ Deputé de Bombignac,” 
from which another English political play was taken. The most 
interesting thing in ‘‘ Vote for Giggs” was the appearance of Miss 
Mabel Love as a serious actress. She played very prettily indeed, 
with much spirit and a good deal of bright humour. It really was a 
very promising beginning. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M’CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


LETTER-WRITERS. 


S correspondents, women, by general consent, carry off the palm. 
To the traveller who “‘ drags at each remove a lengthening 
chain,” the relation of the little nothings that make up domestic life 
has an inexpressible charm, enabling him to fancy himself back in 
the beloved haunts and among the familiar surroundings. For one 
such communication one would under certain conditions give up the 
most brilliant epistolary products the world has seen. Putting apart, 
however, that domestic empire over which woman reigns supreme, 
and judging from a literary standpoint, woman maintains easily her 
place. Without mentioning such famous works as the correspondence 
of Mme. de Sévigné or Mme. d’Arblay, the recently published letters 
of Dorothy Osborne have exquisite charm, and those of Lady Rachel 
Russell, “that sweet saint that sate by Russell’s side,” are an acknow- 
ledged classic. Letters form, of course, a portion of the literary 
baggage of every literary man of the eighteenth century. When 
among letter-writers have to be placed men such as Voltaire, Grimm, 
Diderot, Walpole, and Gray, a prize for correspondence is not easily 
carried off. 


JoHNsON’s LETTERS. 


HE correspondence of Dr. Johnson has not equalled in interest 

or value his conversation or his substantive work. As is 

stated by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in “ The Letters of Dr. Johnson,”! an 
authoritative collection of which is published as a supplement to his 
fine edition of “ Boswell’s Life,” “his letters may be good but his 
talk has no rival.” The publication of the present edition will raise 
the estimate of Johnson’s powers without, however, elevating him into 
the first rank among letter-writers, and without even planting him very 
firmly in the second rank. We have, no doubt, weighty aphorisms in 
abundance, sterling sense, and rules of life and conduct for the study 


1 Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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of which the world may be better. When, however, Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill challenges recognition for “ playfulness and lightness of touch,” 
wehumandhaw. Johnson is tender, benevolent, and courteous, and 
sometimes almost amorous in his letters to women, but his gambols 
are elephantine and his mirth seems forced. Perhaps the saddest 
thing of all is the proof that is afforded how the tree of Johnson’s 
fortunes, though it rose high, was planted in the mud of Grub Street. 
Applications for loans continue even to his comparatively late days, 
and we meet with passages such as the following, written, when he 
was forty-six, to Richardson the novelist : ‘I am obliged to entreat 
your assistance ; I am now under an arrest for five pounds eighteen 
shillings.” A curious habit prevails with the great lexicographer of 
loose spelling, and he rarely fails to abridge a name which ends with 
a double consonant. Of Dr. Dodd, the forger, he thus writes as Dod. 


SELF-ESTIMATE OF JOHNSON. 


HATEVER verdict the world may pass upon Johnson as 

a letter-writer, he obviously thought no “small beer” of 

himself in this regard. In a letter to Mrs. Thrale, written from Lich- 
field in his sixty-ninth year (October 27, 1777), he describes what 
masculine letters should be or are. Inaman’s letters, he says, “ You 
know, Madam, his soul lies naked, his letters are only the mirrour of 
his breast ; whatever passes within him is shown undisguised in its 
natural process, nothing is inverted, nothing distorted; you see 
systems in their elements ; you discover actions in their motives.” 
By such letters, he holds, “souls are united,” and “ minds naturally 
in unison move each other as they are moved themselves.” Not 
easy is the task to fulfil such conditions. “Some,” Johnson con- 
tinues, “when they write to their friends are all affection ; some are 
wise and sententious ; some strain their powers for efforts of gaiety ; 
somé write news, and some write secrets ; but to make a letter with- 
out affection, without wisdom, without gaiety, without news, and 
without a secret, is, doubtless, the great epistolick art.” This 
Johnson claims to have accomplished. He has often praised the 
letters of his fair correspondent, but he says, ‘‘ You talk of writing 
and writing, as if you had all the writing to yourself. If our 
correspondence were printed, I am sure posterity, for posterity is 
always the authours favourite, would say that I am a good writer 
too. Anch’ io sono pittore. To sit down so often with nothing to 
say ; to say something so often, almost without any consciousness 
of saying, and without any remembrance of having said, is a power 
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of which I will not violate my modesty by boasting, but I do not 
believe that every body has it.” This is, of course, to a certain 
extent banter. Beneath it, however, is a conviction that Iam bound 
to say posterity so far does not seem to share. 


Posy-RINGS. 


OSY-RINGS and ring-posies—/es deux se disent—play a con- 
siderable part in our early literature. Shakespeare has more 
than one allusion to them, Hamlet in especial asking concerning 
the prologue to the mock play in “ Hamlet,” act iii., scene 2, “ Is this 
a prologue or the posy of aring?” ‘The posy on Gratiano’s ring 
given him by Nerissa was— 
For all the world like cutler’s poetry 
Upon a knife, ‘* Love me and leave me not.” 
To these, too, Jaques refers when he says to Orlando, “ You are full 
of pretty answers. Have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ 
wives and conned them out of rings?” Conservator as he is of all 
that is pretty, quaint, and fantastical in the customs of his time, 
Herrick abounds in references to rings and posies. To quote one 
instance only, he says in the “ Hesperides” : 
What posies for our wedding-rings, 
What gloves we’ll give and ribbonings ! 
In very many of our seventeenth-century poets, including even pious 
George Herbert, allusions to the devices on rings are to be found. 
Not wholly to be confounded with the use of “ posy ” as equivalent to 
“nosegay,” or “bouquet,” still current in the North, is its use in this 
sense. It is simply, as is shown by Professor Skeat, a contraction of 
“poesy.” “ A thousand fragrant posies ” is by Marlowe, and occurs in 
He Passionate Shepherd.” It is, however, conjectured by Mr. 
Wedgwood to have the same derivation, the symbolical use of 
flowers giving a selected bouquet the same signification as the posy 
ofaring. In a’sense these posy-rings survive, since a ring contain- 
ing stones in a certain order furnishes a word or phrase—D(iamond), 
E(merald), A(methyst), R(uby), E(merald), S(apphire), T(opaz)— 
and thus by initial letters still conveys a loving message. 


RING-POSIES. 


OLLECTIONS of posy-rings are in various hands. I am 
fortunate enough to possess a book on the mottoes they 
supply, issued by Mr. James Robert Brown to the “Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” among whose privately printed ofuscu/a it holds a place of 
VOL, CCLXXII, NO, 1938. UU 
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_honour. .The subject has now come more prominently before the 


public since the delivery, on March 25, by Dr. John Evans, the 
Treasurer of the Royal Society and President of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of a discourse on the subject, which has been reprinted 
in pamphlet form,' and is now generally accessible. Much very 
curious information is supplied by Dr. Evans, not only on the ring- 
posies, but on posies generally. Handkerchiefs, gloves, bracelets, 
girdles, scarves, &c., received these rhymed mottoes, and in the 
“ Northward Ho!” of Webster, Doll, addressing her “City Poet” 
Bellamont, says, “ I’ll have you make twelve posies for a dozen of 
cheese-trenchers.” Rings with mottoes are found at an early date. 
Dr. Evans points to a beautiful Roman gold ring with the motto, 
“ Accipe dvicis myltis annis,” which he translates, ‘‘ Accept this, dear, 
for many a year.” He gives one also in Anglo-Saxon. As a rule, 
the motto is amorous. This was to be expected. Cupid has as 
much claim to be the god of lyric poetry as Apollo. Sometimes, 
however, there is an underlying touch not wholly loving... A lady 
who gave thus to her fourth husband a ring with the legend, “ If I 
survive I will have five,” had as much eye to the main chance as 
regard for her husband. The subject is not’ easily exhausted, and 
those who care to follow it further may consult this pamphlet of Dr. 
Evans or the “ Finger-ring Lore” of Mr. William Jones, F.S.A. 


“ ACROSS THE PLAINS.” 


R. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S pictures gain in 
colour and in truthfulness. There is a sincerity about them 

the charm of which is to me irresistible. I read his later writings 
with more pleasure even than the earlier. See, for instance, in his 
latest volume, “ Across the Plains,” the opening sketch which gives 
its name to the volume. It is the picture of a journey by an emi- 
grant train from New York to San Francisco. I do not know in 
this which most to admire: the delicacy and fragrance of the pictures 
of Nature, good enough for Jefferies, the descriptions of squalid 
and dishonouring surroundings on the journey, or the digressions 
on subjects suggested during its course. So terrible were the effects of 
crowding into the cars an indefinite number of unwashed emigrants 
that the chronicler is moved to say, “I have stood on a platform 
while the whole train was shunting; and as the dwelling-cars 
drew near there would come a whiff of pure menagerie, only a little 
sourer, as from men instead of monkeys. I think we are human 
only in regard of open windows. Without fresh air you only require 
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a bad heart, and a remarkable command of the Queen’s English, to 
become such another as Dean Swift ; a kind of leering, human goat 
leaping and wagging your scut on mountains of offence. I do my 
best to keep my head the other way, and look for the human rather 
than the bestial in this Yahoo-like business of the emigrant train. 
But one thing I must say, the car of the Chinese was notably the 
least offensive.” 


Mr. STEVENSON ON AMERICAN PLACE-NAMES. 


QUOTATION concerning a dissertation on the beauty of 

American names will be pardoned. After dwelling on the 
beauty of much of the scenery through which he passed, Mr. Stevenson 
says : “ And when I had asked the name of a river from the brakesman, 
and heard that it was called the Susquehanna, the beauty of the 
name seemed to be part and parcel of the beauty of the land. As 
when Adam with divine fitness named the creatures, so this word 
Susquehanna was at once accepted by the fancy.” A few lines lower 
he continues: ‘None can care for literature itself who do not 
take a special pleasure in the sound of names ; and there is no part 
of the world where nomenclature is so rich, poetical, humorous, and 
picturesque as the United States of America. All times, races, and 
languages have brought their contribution. Pekin is in the same 
State with Euclid, with Bellefontaine, and with Sandusky. Chelsea, 
with its London associations of red brick, Sloane Square, and the 
King’s Road, is own suburb to stately and primeval Memphis ; 
there they have their seat, translated names of cities where the 
Mississippi runs by Tennessee and Arkansas. . . . Old red 
Manhattan lies, like an Indian arrow-head under a steam factory, 
below anglified New York. The names of the States and territories 
themselves form a chorus of sweet and most romantic vocables : 
Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Florida, Dakota, lowa, Wyoming, Minnesota, 
and the Carolinas. There are few poems with a nobler music for 
the ear: a songful, tuneful land ; and if the new Homer shall arise 
from the Western continent his verse will be enriched, his pages sing 
spontaneously with the names of States and cities that would strike 
the fancy in a business circular.” Is not this well said? On the beauty 
of some of these names many of us have dwelt, but praise such as 
this is special and delightful. Passages no less beautiful abound in 
the volume—witness the praise of provincial France (page 110) in 
an essay on Fontainebleau. Not inferior are either the humorous 
articles or the more meditative, such as “Pulvis et Umbra.” The 
volume is indeed enchanting. 
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OUIDA ON SPorRT. 

NIMALS have no more zealous or competent advocate and 
defender than Quida. I am always glad to meet her on the 
question of the cruelty of field-sports, and I meet her once more on 
the ground she occupies in her recent article on “ Death and Pity.” 
At the outset this article is a eulogy of Pierre Loti, the latest Acade- 
mician, and his “ Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort.” Before long, however, 
she turns to her favourite theme, and gives eloquent utterance to her 
condemnation of this age, “ the most exacting in small things, the most 
egotistic, the mhost silly, and the most nervous which the world has seen.” 
After dismissing the notion that we have made serious progress towards 
mercy to animals, and pointing to the fact that an amiable young 
prince, whose recent death she deplores, had during the last hours 
in which he enjoyed the gladness of the air and the freedom of the 
woods, been solely occupied in taking the life of innocent and 
happy creatures, reared merely to offer this miserable diversion to 
him and his, Ouida continues : “‘ Walking with the guns’ has now 
become a favourite and fashionable feminine amusement.” She 
pictures the women after their luncheon with rich fare and stimu- 
lating drinks returning to the scene of carnage and destruction. 
““The gladiatorial shows of Rome,” she adds, “might be more 
brutal, but were at least more manly than this ‘ sport,’ which is the 
only active religion of the so-called God-fearing classes.” I cannot 
deal further with her protest, but I thank her again, as I have before, 
for her advocacy. Touchstone expresses his surprise on learning that 
breaking of ribs was sport for ladies, but it is about as appropriate 
an amusement as contemplating the butchery of hundreds of birds 


which a week before fed out of your hand. 
’ SYLVANUS URBAN. 





